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CAN PRAYER COUNT IN A WORLD OF LAW? 
J. M. SHAW 


Belief in the efficacy of prayer depends in the last resort 
on prior belief in a controlling fatherly providence actively 
at work in the world and free to operate in relation to the 
petitions and needs of His children. It was so the Scrip- 
ture writers conceived the God who hears and answers 
prayer. The forces of nature and the activities of the 
world and life were viewed as a direct manifestation of His 
living working. “Bless the Lord, O my soul,” said the 
Psalmist, in that great hymn of nature, Psalm civ, “O 
Lord, my God, Thou art very great; Thou art clothed with 
honour and majesty. . . . Who stretchest out the heavens 
like a curtain. . . . Who maketh the clouds His chariot; 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind. . . . He water- 
eth the hills from His chamber. . . . He causeth the grass 
to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man.” 
It was so Jesus Himself represented the case. Nature in 
all its processes, in its majesty and beauty and wonder spoke 
to Him of God, the living God, His heavenly Father; it was 
shot through with “a Presence that disturbed Him with the 
joy of elevated thoughts.” He saw the Father feeding the 
birds, He saw Him clothing the grass of the field; and He 
encouraged men to commit themselves prayerfully and 
trustfully to this beneficent Father-worker with the argu- 
ment: Will He not much more clothe and care for you, O 
ye of little faith? Even in the presence of the clouds and 
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the darkness He traced the rainbow through the rain, and 
counselled men to faith in a Fatherly Providence without 
Whom not even a sparrow falls to the ground and Who 
makes all things work together if not for immediate happi- 
ness yet for ultimate good to those that love Him. ; 
To-day, however, in this scientific age, the idea of law, of 
“natural law,” has got between us and the Creator. God 
seems to be pushed away off and back, and tends to be 
thought of as the Divine artificer who may have made this 
world at the start but now stands afar off leaving the ma- 
chine to run by its own laws. To use the figure of a recent 
writer, God is represented as “an engineer who started this 
locomotive of a world, pulled the throttle wide open and 
then leaped from the cab, leaving the world to run its own 
unguided course ever since on the rails of law.”* Men ask 
accordingly, in a world controlled by law, how can prayer 
count? What are man’s petitions over against this vast sys- 
tem of law in the midst of which he finds himself? To 
expect God to help men and to change things in answer to 
our prayers is, it is said, unreasonable and presumptuous in- 
asmuch as it is asking Him to interfere with the established 
order of the universe; asking in effect, it has been said, car- 
rying on the figure just quoted, “that the great through 
traffic of the world be side-tracked in order to give our local 
train right of way.” And not only unreasonable and pre- 
sumptuous, such a request is in the very nature of things 
impossible of fulfilment. The realm of nature, it is argued, 
is a realm of law, fixed, rigid, inviolate. For God to answer 
prayer, therefore, and to make things happen in the world 
in answer to prayer, this, it is said, would involve a miracu- 
lous intrusion into the established order, a “violation of 
law ”’ as it is called, and such a thing is irreconcilable with 
our scientific conception of the universe. If prayer can op- 
erate in the world at all, it can operate only, as Professor 
Tyndall contended in the name of science, in the great con- 


1 Quoted in H. E. Fosdick’s The Meaning of Prayer, p. 94. 
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troversy on this subject waged nearly fifty years ago, in the 
spiritual region, in the region of the mind and will and 
character, not in the realm of natural events or outward 
circumstances. The whole tendency of this way of think- 
ing, it is evident, is to minimize or depreciate the place and 
power of prayer in the world. Prayer is conceived as some- 
thing mainly inward, or as it is usually called subjective, in 
its influence—if not in the sense that its only effect is the 
reflex or reflected influence on the man who prays, yet at 
most in the sense that we may only look to God for such 
inward answers to prayer as are obtainable through the 
opening of the mind and will to Divine guidance and en- 
lightenment and strengthening. As George Meredith has 
put it, “ Who rises from prayer a better man, his prayer is 
answered.” 

This distinction or separation, however, between two 
realms in prayer, variously described as material and spiritual, 
objective and subjective, outward and inward, is when ex- 
amined unwarranted and indefensible. The inner spiritual 
life, the realm of mind and character, is under law as well 
as the outer material world; so that if for God to answer 
prayer for a material benefit is an interference with the 
established order of material phenomena and its possibility 
accordingly denied as a violation of law, equally for God to 
answer prayer for a spiritual benefit must be described as 
an interference with the established order of spiritual phe- 
nomena and its possibility likewise denied as also a violation 
of law. Further, the material and spiritual realms, the out- 
ward and inward, are so vitally inter-connected that if God 
can operate in the spiritual sphere in answer to prayer, His 
working in this sphere may have consequences in the other 
also; so that, in particular, prayer for a material benefit may 
be answered through an appropriate suggestion produced in 
the mental or spiritual world leading to changes in the 
world of outward or material events. The truth is, that 
the theory which denies the possibility of changes in the 
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outer world in answer to prayer renders the possibility of 
changes in the inner life in answer to prayer equally in- 
credible. Strictly and logically carried out, the view in 
question reduces prayer simply to the attitude of acquiescence 
or inward submission to God’s will as expressed in the laws 
of His universe and in the circumstances of our life, with 
the inward effects such an attitude involves, in calming the 
mind, steadying the will, and strengthening the heart. And 
if this is all, if these inward or subjective effects represent 
all the efficacy of prayer, then to pray for anything specific 
is out of the question, and it is but a short step to the con- 
clusion that there is no necessity to suppose that God has any- 
thing directly to do with the matter at all, the results of prayer 
being only the mind’s reaction on itself. Prayer, so far as 
it affects ourselves, becomes simply a kind of auto-suggestion 
or self-hypnotism, and so far as it affects others it does so 
only by way of thought-transference or mental telepathy. 


II 


Now—not to dwell for the present on the fact that true 
prayer is more than petition, even the communion or fellow- 
ship of the child-spirit with its Heavenly Father in which 
fellowship petition for specific things is only one element, 
and that our attitude in petition should ever be one of sub- 
mission to the higher will and wisdom of a Heavenly 
Father—“ not my will but Thine be done”—the view in 
question with its minimizing of petitionary prayer is based 
on a false conception of nature and of natural law, a con- 
ception which is now recognized to be both philosophically 
and scientifically obsolete. Indeed,as we draw close to ex- 
amine it, we shall see that in this matter of prayer and its 
relation to law, the saying of Bacon, the father of modern 
science, is true, that while “a little natural philosophy and 
the first entrance into it doth dispose the opinion to athe- 
ism ... on the other side, much natural philosophy and 
wading deep into it will bring about men’s mind to religion.” 
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For (1) this system of law which we call nature or the 
“natural order ” is not a rigid, closed mechanical system ow- 
ing its origin at the first, it may be, to Divine creative power 
but now a self-enclosed, self-running system bound to- 
gether by the iron bands of natural law, in the way that the 
materialistic or semi-materialistic science of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century tended to represent. That is the 
conception of it which is at the root of speaking or thinking 
of God’s action in relation to prayer as a miraculous inter- 
vention in or violation of the natural order, an intrusion 
from without into an orderly system which is now inde- 
pendent of Him. Rather it is, as present-day scientific and 
philosophical thought is increasingly realizing and insisting, 
a living, moving, growing organism, existing only in a spirit- 
ual context and controlled and energized for spiritual ends. 
Science may for its own purposes abstract from this spiritual 
reference, and speak of the world as being “governed by 
law” or under “the reign of law,” but this, it must be re- 
membered, is not strictly exact or accurate thinking. Law 
of itself has no governing or controlling power. Law is 
not a being, or entity; it is not a self-acting force or thing.” 
It is simply a formula descriptive of nature’s observed 
method of behavior or procedure, a term expressing the ob- 
served regularity or uniformity of nature’s sequences. It 
tells us that so far as man’s observation has gone, certain 
phenomena do invariably follow other phenomena, As 
Huxley himself put it: “Law means simply a rule which 
we have always found to hold good, and which we expect 
always will hold good.” ? 

What is meant by speaking of the “reign of law” or of 
the “uniformity of nature,” therefore, is that the world is 
governed according to law, in the sense that the same cause 
is found to be invariably or uniformly followed by the same 
effect, the same antecedent by the same consequents. Prop- 

2 Collected Essays, Vol. I, p. 193. Quoted in Cambridge Theological 
Essays (ed. Swete), p. 275. 
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erly conceived, and in more definitely Christian phraseology, 
the principle of the uniformity of nature is the expression 
of the stability of God’s method of working in nature. It 
is the assertion that the ground-basis of God’s government 
of the world is orderly, that it is by law, by “natural law” 
if you will. Such a ground-basis of law or order is not only 
the condition and assumption of science; it is the very con- 
dition of rational life itself. Without it life would be a 
chaos; no intelligent rational intercourse on our part with 
nature or with one another would be possible. We could 
not forecast results nor set about the accomplishment of 
orderly purposes in an intelligent way. The only condition 
of rational life, of intelligent intercourse with nature and 
with one another, is that the laws of nature are stable and 
uniform, that they can be relied upon, in the way of the 
same conditions always producing the same effect. The 
very order of the world, the “reign of law” or the “ uni- 
formity of nature” as it is called by scientists, is thus the 
substructure, the basal substructure, of a Heavenly Father’s 
working, the fundamental condition of the development of 
intelligence and rational freedom in His children. As such 
this system of law which we call the natural order is not a 
limitation or imprisonment but a condition of freedom, the 
basal manifestation or fundamental expression of the work- 
ing of a Fatherly omnipotence for the sake of rational and 
spiritual ends with His children. In a word, it is the very 
“grammar of the love of God,” not the operation of an 
external mechanical necessity to be accepted with resignation 
or passive submission. 

But (2) in this system of law which we speak of as na- 
ture there are different grades or levels, each subject to laws 
proper to its own order, and descriptive of its own distinc- 
tive ‘or characteristic modes of behavior or procedure. 
Three chief grades or levels in this system are usually dis- 
tinguished, viz.: First, the inorganic or inanimate, com- 
monly called the mechanical physical order; second, the 
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organic or animate, commonly called the biological order; 
and third, the conscious and self-conscious order, the order 
of intelligence and self-determining personality.’ In this 
scale of orders or levels—in this “ hierarchy of laws,” to use 
a phrase of Boutroux’s—each lower order is not a rigid 
closed or self-contained system, but is open to control or 
modification, because to utilization, by the order or orders 
above; the inorganic by the organic, and the inorganic and 
organic by the conscious and self-conscious. From the point 
of view of the lower order, the actions of the higher order 
may appear unnatural or “contrary to nature,” a violation 
of or interference with natural law. From the point of view 
of the mechanical physical order, for example, the phe- 
nomena of organic nature, and much more the phenomena 
of self-conscious personality and will, may appear as if they 
contradicted the laws of the lower order. But as St. Augus- 
tine pointed out, long ago, this means not that they are really 
contrary to nature but only “contrary to nature so far as 
yet known” at the lower level (non contra naturam, sed 
contra quam est nota natura). They would be contrary to 
nature only if the laws of the lower order were assumed to 
be final and ultimate for the whole system of nature, instead 
of being part of a larger whole, means to ends beyond them- 
selves. Nature is “uniform” or “regular,” as we have 
seen, only in the sense that if the same conditions are ful- 
filled the same results will follow. If the conditions are- 
changed, however, and new and higher forces are introduced 
with laws appropriate to themselves, whereby a new order 
or level of working is brought into existence, the laws of 
nature at the lower level are not violated or contradicted but 
rather modified and transcended, their action being con- 
trolled and utilized for higher ends. 

Now of the fact that this whole system of law which we 
call nature with its different levels is not, either as a whole 

® For our present purpose it is not necessary to distinguish between the 


conscious and self-conscious orders. 
4 De Civ. Dei, xxi, 8. 
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or in any of its parts, an iron system in which personality 
is imprisoned, in the way the materialistic or semi-mate- 
rialistic science of the past was apt to represent, but rather 
the instrument and servant of personality, susceptible to 
the ends of personal life and controllable or directable ac- 
cordingly—of this we have first-hand knowledge in our own 
experience. As Carlyle observed in his Sartor Resartus, the 
fundamental evidence of this subjection of the system of 
nature to ends of personality is that I can freely stretch out 
my hand. The hand which I stretch out is as much a part 
of nature and as entirely subject to its laws, to the law of 
gravitation among others, as rocks or stones or trees. And 
yet I freely lift it up. The system of laws which we speak 
of as our bodies, that is to say, we utilize freely for per- 
sonal ends. It is not that these laws are violated or con- 
travened by being thus made the instrument of personal 
intelligence and will. So far from that, the very condition 
of our being able to use them as the instrument of our will 
is that they are stable and uniform, that they can be depended 
upon, that they are inviolable indeed in the sense that the 
same conditions invariably produce the same results. No, 
it is rather that the working of these laws is taken up and 
controlled or utilized so as to fulfil the purposes of a higher 
and larger law. 

This being so, nature or the natural order being thus 
subservient to the purposes of spirit, it follows (3) that the 
more we learn or discover of the laws of nature the more 
controllable or susceptible nature becomes to the ends of per- 
sonal will. In other words, the more we know of the laws 
of God’s world, the freer we are to accomplish our purposes 
not in spite of these laws but through and by means of 
them. To illustrate. An ocean liner with hundreds of 
lives on board is in imminent peril in mid-Atlantic— 
rendered helpless and out of control by the angry storm. 
Once that liner must have been left to its own helplessness, 
or to the limited resources of its own provision. But 
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through the discovery in recent days of more of the system 
of nature’s laws the mind of man has learned to manipulate 
natural forces in a new way. So that now appeal for help 
can be sent out by “wireless” across the distances, in an- 
swer to which appeal great ships change their courses and 
hurry to the place of danger. Each new law of nature be- 
comes thus when discovered a new instrument of personal- 
ity, an instrument for the development in new ways of help- 
ful intercourse between persons, and as such a new possibil- 
ity for man’s causing things to happen in a world of law 
which apart from his action or intervention never would 
have happened. 

Now if man is thus able, and more and more able with his 
advancing knowledge of nature’s laws, to coordinate and 
utilize these laws for ends of personal worth or value, what 
shall we say of God who knows all the laws of nature and 
in whose hand and leash are all the laws of the world for 
the realization of ends of moral and spiritual worth with 
His children? Who would be so rash as to attempt to set 
bounds to the possibilities of the working of Him who in 
His activity in the world is limited not by any obstacles or 
hindrances outside of Himself as man is but only by such 
conditions as proceed from His own character as wise and 
holy Love, and whom, therefore, we call our Almighty 
Heavenly Father. Because Love, Father-Love, is over all, 
and because the world has been made for the fellowship of 
God with His children as its final end and aim, for “ the re- 
vealing of the sons of God ” to use Paul’s phrase (Rom. viii, 
19 )—there is no place in His world where He may not be 
found responsive to the needs of His children. To His 
children’s prayers He may respond through the coordination 
of the ordinary laws of nature which are the basal form of 
the working of His Fatherly goodness and power; or over 
and beyond those laws He may exercise His Fatherly Provi- 
dence in accordance with other laws which are to us as yet 
unknown and which, therefore, we call miraculous. But, 
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however, He does respond—and “ no” is sometimes a truer 
Father’s answer than “yes” because better and wiser for 
His children—the point is, we can set no limits to the sphere 
of God’s working in answer to prayer. The natural order 
is, as we have seen, not an independent entity outside. the 
spiritual order, but the basis and sub-structure of this order; 
and God’s working through prayer even in relation to the 
natural order is not a violation of law or a cutting across 
His orderly working in the world. Rather it is a controll- 
ing and coordinating of nature’s laws for spiritual ends or 
values, those ends of moral and spiritual personality for 
which the universe was brought into existence at the first, 
and for the realization of which nature itself in its long 
process of ascending evolution cries out, groaning and tra- 
vailing thereunto from the beginning until now. Nay more, 
inasmuch as the natural order rests on and is sustained by 
the spiritual order, with a view to the accomplishment of 
whose ends it exists, prayer so far from being a violation of 
nature and natural law is truly its fulfilment, enabling it to 
come to itself and realize its true destiny and consummation. 
With the misconception of nature and of natural law 
referred to thus removed, there is no ground in reason for 
the denial of the efficacy of petitionary prayer and in par- 
ticular for the limitation of prayer to spiritual benefits in the 
way proposed. “ Whatsoever ye desire”—such is the word 
of the great Expert and Authority in prayer, encouraging 
us to pray to God for all that concerns the true well-being 
of His children. And this word of Jesus Himself is in- 
creasingly supported by the most approved tendencies of 
present-day science. As witness, for example, the follow- 
ing striking testimony of Sir Oliver Lodge on this matter: 
“Religious people seem to be losing some of their faith 
in prayer: they think it scientific not to pray in the sense 
of simple petition. They may be right: it may be the high- 
est altitude never to ask for anything specific, only for ac- 
quiescence. If saints feel so, they are doubtless right, but, 
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so far as ordinary science has anything to say to the con- 
trary, a more childlike attitude might turn out truer, more 
in accordance with the total scheme. . . . Prayer, we have 
been told, is a mighty engine of achievement; but we have 
ceased to believe it. Why should we be so incredulous? 
Even in medicine, for instance, it is not really absurd to 
suggest that drugs and no prayer may be almost as foolish 
as prayer and no drugs. . . . The whole truth may be com- 
pleter and saner than the sectaries dream: more things may 
be ‘ wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.’ ” ° 


Ill 

Thus to remove the objection, however, is not in itself 
sufficient. This only opens the way for admitting the pos- 
sibility of prayer. It remains now to show more positively 
the reasonableness of prayer, the rational necessity indeed 
of prayer, in a world of law. That God, being the God He 
is—viz., our Heavenly Father who has created the universe 
at the first and controls and governs it chiefly for moral and 
spiritual ends with His children—has provided in His uni- 
verse of law a place for prayer, and further makes the be- 
stowal of His blessings on ourselves and others dependent 
on prayer—this, when we consider it, so far from being 
arbitrary or strange, is in line with God’s method everywhere. 
It is indeed itself a case of law. It is but one illustration or 
exemplification of a universal principle or law of God’s 
working ; a law or principle which may be stated thus—that 
God being essentially and centrally Father conditions the 
bestowal of His blessings on the codperation and working 
along with Him of His children.® 

a. It is so to begin with and fundamentally in the case of 
the material blessings of life—the gifts of nature as we call 
them. God conditions the bestowal of these on man’s co- 
operating and working along with Him. The earth will not 
yield its fruit without man’s labor or toil. It is God indeed 

5 Man and the Universe, pp. 43-4 (Methuen’s Shilling Library). 

® This is helpfully worked out in H. E. Fosdick, The Meaning of 
Prayer, ch. iv. 
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who gives the increase. It is God’s toil and God’s energy 
which are chiefly involved in the producing of the harvest. 
I have read it somewhere stated as a scientific truth that in 
the bringing about of a harvest of wheat, e.g., 95 per cent. 
of the total energy involved represents the energy of God’s 
working in the laws of His universe. Man’s labor in the 
ploughing, harrowing, sowing, rolling of the soil represents 
only 5 per cent. of the total labor. But the point is, with- 
out man’s working God can not or at least will not give the 
harvest increase. 

b. It is so also in the case of the higher blessings of truth, 
in the field of scientific discovery, e.g., God conditions the 
bestowal of His gifts of truth and of the knowledge of the 
laws of His universe on man’s codperating and working 
along with Him in the energetic use of his mind or intellect. 
He does not blazon His truth on the skies so that man has 
only to open his eyes to see it. Only when men give them- 
selves to intellectual labor and toil is God given a chance to 
bestow His blessings of truth on the world for our own and 
others’ good. This is wherein consists the chief responsibil- 
ity for each of us of the proper development of the talents 
wherewith we have been gifted—in this, viz., that if we fail 
to use them and develop them aright, we not only do wrong 
to ourselves but we do wrong even to God Himself by rob- 
bing Him of the opportunity of bestowing His gifts of 
truth upon us not only for our own but also for others’ 
good. As Stradivari in George Eliot’s poem is made to 
put it: 

“Tf my hand slacked 
Leaving a blank behind instead of violins. 


He could not make Antonio Stradivari’s violin, 
Without Antonio.” 


c. Now what is true in the case of the material blessings 
of life and in the case of the intellectual blessings is most of 
all true in the case of the highest blessings of all, viz., our 
moral and spiritual blessings. Here too—here in particu- 
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lar—God conditions the bestowal of His gifts on man’s 
cooperating and working along with Him, in the way of 
prayer and child-like petition. Just as in the natural world 
unless men work, and as in the intellectual world unless men 
think, God can not bestow His gifts—so in the moral and 
spiritual world unless men pray God is not given the oppor- 
tunity for the bestowal of His chiefest blessings on men. 
And if we ask why this is so—why God thus conditions 
His highest blessings on prayer—the answer is that it is not 
because of any unwillingness or lack of willingness on His 
side to bless ourselves or others—as if through our entreaties 
we could increase that willingness. That is a pagan view of 
prayer—the view of prayer which Jesus was discouraging 
when He said to His disciples “ Use not vain repetitions as 
the heathen do: for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking ” (Mt. 6"), as if through long entreaty 
they could cajole or turn God to a better mind towards them. 
No, not that. Rather the necessity for prayer on our side 
comes of the greatness of God’s Fatherly purposes for His 
children. For, a fundamental consideration in this matter of 
prayer as indeed in the proper consideration of all God’s 
ways with His children is that God being our Holy Loving 
Father is more concerned for His children’s good than for 
their immediate pleasure, more concerned for their char- 
acter than for their immediate comfort. If in the natural 
or material world God were to bestow His gifts of food 
and provision without man’s having to work for them, 
where were the opportunity for the development even of the 
physical side of our being? If in the intellectual world God 
were to bestow His gifts of truth and of the knowledge of 
the laws which are waiting in His world to be taken advant- 
age of, without our having to exercise our brains and 
think, where were the opportunity for the development of 
the intellectual side of our being? So if in the moral and 
spiritual world God were to bless ourselves or others with- 
out our praying, where were the room for the development 
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of character—in particular for the development of that 
childlike faith and dependence and surrender which after 
all is the fundamental condition of glorifying God and de- 
veloping the spirit of sonship and doing true service to our 
fellowmen. Because this is God’s chief end with His chil- 
dren—viz., to develop character and mould men into ever 
greater fitness to be the channels of His purposes there are 
certain things which God can not do, or at least will not 
do, without our asking. That is why Jesus said: “ Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have need of. . . . 
Therefore ask Him.” It is not that prayer changes God’s 
mind and will—or turns Him to greater willingness to bless 
us or others. Rather it is that prayer provides the condi- 
tions which give God the opportunity to realize His willing- 
ness and to bestow His gifts and blessings in such a way 
as that when received they shall be used for His glory and 
for our own and others’ good. 

So then, to the question “Can prayer count in a world 
of law?” we reply: Yes, prayer can and does count just be- 
cause the world in which we live is a world of law, and 
because Love, Father-love, is “creation’s final law.” Be- 
cause this is so, as Dora Greenwell says in one of her essays, 
“prayer is itself one of these laws, upon whose working 
God has determined that a certain result shall follow— 


‘An element 


That comes and goes unseen, yet doth effect 
Rare issues by its operance.’” 7 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
Hairax, CANADA 
7 The Power of Prayer, p. 34 (“Little Books on Religion” Series). 














II 


MEDITATIONS CONTINUED 
A. E, TRUXAL 


Science means to know; it is the knowledge of some- 
thing. The knowledge of any subject that may be investi- 
gated systematically is called a science. The term, how- 
ever, aS most commonly employed is applied to a knowl- 
edge of what is called the natural world. The heavenly 
bodies in general, the earth, life with its various forms and 
spheres, and many other particular objects in and about the 
earth constitute subjects for scientific study. The person 
who studies any one of these orders of being and acquires 
a knowledge of it is a scientist. His knowledge may be 
very imperfect or very complete according to the standard 
at the time, but no one has yet obtained an absolutely per- 
fect knowledge of any science. There always remains 
something more to be learned of his subject. The scientist 
deals with facts. He seeks a knowledge of all the facts that 
belong to his subject and classifies them. How did they 
originate ; how are they related to each other; how are they 
alike; in what respects do they differ; what is their form 
and appearance; by what laws are they governed: these 
questions and many others according to the subject he is 
studying the scientist seeks to answer. Having ascertained 
all the facts possible for him to acquire he then philosophizes 
in regard to them. He seeks for the principles or general 
laws which govern them. He lays down a proposition, 
called an hypothesis, by which he seeks to explain the facts. 
lf it fails to explain them satisfactorily he abandons it and 
seeks another hypothesis ; and that hypothesis which explains 
the facts most fully and most satisfactorily to his mind he 
adopts as the governing principle of his science. Practically 
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every science is based in the first place on an hypothesis. It 
may be so verified by all the facts in the case that it after- 
wards becomes established as an accepted fact or reality. 
But as new facts or new aspects and functions of facts are 
discovered the underlying principle may have to be modified. 
As a consequence science in the very nature of the case must 
be progressive. The knowledge of any science becomes 
larger and truer as investigation and study go on from gen- 
eration to generation and from age to age. Some writers 
speak of “true science” as though there were such a thing 
as an untrue science. Again some speak of “ science falsely 
so-called.” If anything claims to be a science when it is 
no science there is no occasion for contention, for it will 
perish of itself. But I imagine that the persons employing 
such terms mean that judged by some standard they have in 
mind some sciences are untrue and false. And that stand- 
ard is most likely the Bible. Anything that stands in oppo- 
sition to some statement or assumption in the scriptures 
they regard as untrue. But scientists refuse to be governed 
by any outside standard. The standard by which any sci- 
ence is to be judged must be found in the science itself. It 
must verify itself. The multiplication table is true, and if 
the Bible taught otherwise the mathematician would hold 
to his table regardless of the biblical teaching. The astron- 
omer holds to his solar system in so far as knowledge has 
been acquired in regard to it no matter how many statements 
looking in a different direction may be found in the Bible. 
When a scientist is positively assured of the truth of any- 
thing and is told that the scriptures contradict it his reply 
is: so much the worse for the scriptures. The Bible is not 
a standard for all kinds of truth. In fact, I doubt whether 
there is an external standard for truth. Truth has the power 
of authenticating itself. The truth alone is infallible. The 
Roman Church says the church is the standard, and it is 
represented by the pope, the bishop, and the priest. They 
claim to decide what is true and to be believed. The be- 
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liever simply accepts and obeys what he is taught and does 
not question his own mind and heart in regard to the mat- 
ter. That is a very comforting religion for any one who 
can believe it. But the time came when many things taught 
by the Roman Church as truth failed to authenticate them- 
selves as true to many earnest souls, and the result was the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. The Protestant 
Church adopted the Bible as its standard for truth of every 
kind. That has proven to be a very unfortunate position 
to take and has been fruitful of many evil results. The 
Bible is a standard for religion and morals as these were 
exemplified in the life and teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is the way, the truth and the life, and every- 
thing in the Bible which harmonizes with Christ and His 
Gospel is true. But the Bible is no standard for geography, 
geology, astronomy, chronology, and many other subjects 
of scientific study. And the sooner students and teachers 
of the Bible acknowledge this fact the better will it be for 
the cause of the scriptures. The effort to nullify the find- 
ings of scientists by setting up a biblical standard for them 
has a tendency to drive them (the scientists) away from the 
Bible and to make agnostics and infidels of them. Let it be 
admitted that the scriptures are no authority on the sciences 
of the world. Science must be opposed by science, and sci- 
ence must be defended by science. Science must stand on 
its own foundation. It does not depend upon religion and 
religion does not depend upon it. It is not the province of 
the scientist to affirm religion or to deny it. Asa rule he is 
not qualified to do so, and would remain neutral on the sub- 
ject if his teaching were not assailed by religionists. But 
if he be forced to decide between facts of science of which 
he has no doubts and certain biblical statements which are 
so construed as to contradict his facts he will stand by his 
science; and rightly so. 

Let the theologian take the position that God is the crea- 
tor and preserver of everything. That He is the creator of 
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the universe and all that is therein. That the macrocosm 
and the microcosm are the work of His hands. That is 
what the Bible teaches, and science of itself can not affirm 
that but neither can it deny it. In cosmogony the nebular 
theory may be held, though that goes so far into the distant 
past and has so few known facts to verify it that it fails to 
interest me. But suppose it to be true, it was the creative 
power of God that caused the nebulz to unfold themselves 
into worlds. They possessed no power of themselves to do 
so. The scientists teach that the world at large and the 
world in its particulars came to be through an evolutionary 
process. The theologian unless he be a scientist is not in a 
position to deny the theory. Let the scientist hold it if it 
seems true tohim. But let the theologian insist upon it that 
if the theory be true it was and is God’s mode of creating 
and preserving the world and every creature therein. Let the 
scientist make known the facts he finds and then let the the- 
ologian put the religious construction on them. That is his 
province, and for that he is qualified as no one else is. But 
he makes a great mistake if he ignores the facts or denies 
them. And if there be a contradiction between scientific 
facts and the construction of biblical statements he may be 
compelled to modify his conception of the Bible as a whole 
and his construction of particular passages. Of all persons 
the theologian, especially if he is one who boasts of his 
orthodoxy, is most reluctant to admit that he has been mis- 
taken in his understanding of the scriptures. Yet theologi- 
ans are compelled to do so every now and then. They were 
finally constrained to do so before the teaching of Copernicus 
and Galileo, and more than once since then. And no doubt 
will be brought to similar straits in the future. 

The subject which lies at the foundation of practically 
all the contentions between science and religion and between 
the various groups and factions of theologians is the Bible 
itself. The most important question to-day is: What is the 
Bible ; how was it produced; what is the nature of its inspi- 
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ration; how much or how little was involved in the inspira- 
tion of the sacred writers? The correct answer to this 
inquiry would solve numerous problems and settle many 
difficulties. The conception of inspiration which prevails 
largely among the laity and which many ministers and teach- 
ers consciously or unconsciously hold is not imspiration at 
all but DICTATION. The writers were the sacred penmen of 
the Lord. They wrote what was given them by the Spirit 
of God, no more, no less. Consequently everything be- 
tween the two lids of the Bible is the word of God, not the 
word of man. And all the books of the Bible are alike the 
word of God. The thoughts and words of the sacred writ- 
ers were all inspired of God. That is called verbal inspira- 
tion or plenary inspiration. All the faculties and powers 
of the human authors were brought into entire subjection 
to the spirit of the Lord who moved them to write. Con- 
sequently there can be no mistakes in the Bible. Every 
statement is true. The whole Bible accordingly is the word 
of God. It does not contain the word of God but is the 
word of God. That is an easy hypothesis, and it is only 
an hypothesis. It is so easy to say that God gave us the 
Bible; He inspired holy men to write it; everything in it is 
the word of God. But as already observed that conception 
is not inspiration but divine dictation. And the hypothesis 
that the Bible was produced in that way has broken down in 
the minds of many scholars and intelligent men and women. 
It has failed to verify itself. Too many false conceptions 
and statements are found in the Bible. And the insistence 
that those statements are true simply because they are con- 
tained in some book of the Bible has worked much injury 
among men. It has made agnostics and infidels. Earnest 
souls who can think deeply and think straight find ideas and 
conceptions in the scriptures on cosmogony, geology, and 
astronomy that are not true to the facts in the case, and 
acts ascribed to God that are not righteous or moral, and 
they feel that if God is the author of this teaching they do 
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not want such a God. They are tempted to regard the Bible 
simply as an ordinary human book and become agnostic if 
not unbelieving as to the God of the Bible. It is so easy to 
believe in dictation and to say, the Bible is the word of God, 
all that it contains is true, it has all come from God. Such 
general wholesale statements have worked great injury in 
the past and will produce larger evil results in the future 
unless the hypothesis on which they are based be changed 
for one that can be verified by the facts in the case. 
Inspiration is something different from dictation. It is 
a difficult subject. It is of the same order as the two natures 
in the person of Christ. He was divine and He was human; 
God and man. Who can explain that? There is a tend- 
ency in the minds of some to emphasize the divine and 
regard the human nature only as an appearance; others em- 
phasize the human and reduce the divine to the minimum. 
There are facts in His person and life that reveal His hu- 
manity ; there are other facts that reveal His divinity. For 
the mind to hold both sides together in their proper relation 
to each other is a difficult matter. The same difficulty is in- 
volved in inspiration. It holds between persons. One per- 
son may inspire another person; one spirit may inspire 
another spirit; but they must be personal spirits. But how 
this operation takes place is difficult to apprehend. It can 
not be illustrated. It is not a mechanical operation. It is 
not external but internal. The inspiration comes to expres- 
sion through the nature, the faculties, the knowledge, and 
the spirituality of the person inspired. These are not an- 
nulled, but remain in force and give form and limitations to 
the inspiration. Yet the person realizes that visions and 
ideas and conceptions and purposes have come to him from 
beyond and above by the spirit working in him. In some 
such way the literature of the Bible was produced. Men 
in different ages, on different subjects, and for different pur- 
poses wrote it. Asa result “we have a heterogeneous col- 
lection of history, geography, genealogy, statistics, liturgy, 
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poetry, prophecy, sermons, stories, parables, letters, and such 
like.” The form given to all these depended upon the 
knowledge and wisdom of the writers at the time. They 
wrote what they had seen and heard and read and experi- 
enced and hoped and looked forward to. We find in the 
Bible a religious movement from Abraham to Moses and 
the prophets, down to the coming of Christ in the fullness 
of time, by means of which God revealed Himself to His 
chosen people. He gradually made known to them His na- 
ture and purposes with regard to the children of men. He 
spoke to the fathers by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners and at last has spoken to us in His son who is the 
effulgence of His glory and the very image of His substance. 
He revealed Himself and the mutual relations between Him- 
self and man. He made manifest His righteousness and 
goodness, His love and mercy, and called for love and obedi- 
ence on the part of His people. To know God and to do 
His will is primal and fundamental. All along the history 
of His dealings with His people He in various ways re- 
vealed Himself unto them and at last brought that revela- 
tion to a final consummation through the life and works of 
His son the Lord Jesus Christ. What went before was 
partial and incomplete. Through Christ man has learned 
to know God and His purposes, and to know his relation to 
God and to eternity. This knowledge man could not ac- 
quire of himself. It had to come to him from above. God 
revealed it by His dealings with His people and by the words 
and works of prophets, priests and kings, and of holy 
men in whom His spirit dwelt. And this revelation is 
recorded in the Bible. The Bible was produced by the reve- 
lation and in turn became a part of the process. It is some- 
times said that the church is founded upon the Bible. But 
that is a misconception that results from a lack of straight 
thinking. The Christian Church is founded upon God as 
revealed in Christ Jesus. The patriarchs from Abraham to 
Moses did not have the Bible, not even the first portion of 
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it, yet they had a knowledge of God, very partial and im- 
perfect it is true, yet enough for their faith and worship. 
The early Christians did not have the New Testament, yet 
they believed in Christ and served Him. The Bible is the 
means and instrumentality to lead the children of men to 
God and to learn of His will and purpose. But a large por- 
tion of the scriptures throws no light on this question. 
Only that is of value to us which leads to a true conception 
of God and of His purpose in regard to men. Many things 
that served as truth for the people of that day are not true 
for us. Only that has value for us which treats of reli- 
gion and leads us to say: “The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want,” and “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” All else is immaterial. 
Much of the Old Testament literature could be dropped out 
without any religious or spiritual loss to us. It is not the 
word of God for us. In regard to many natural subjects 
we have more knowledge and correcter knowledge than the 
writers of the Bible possessed. But when we hold in mind 
the all-important fact that the Bible reveals God to us and 
the mutual relation between God and man then all these 
other matters sink into utter insignificance. True or not 
true they do not affect our knowledge of God and of our 
relation and duty towards Him. 

But some earnest soul will say: if the Bible is not infal- 
lible in every particular ; if there are errors in it; how can I 
know that anything it contains is true? If a man deceives 
me in a few things, how can I trust him in anything? It 
is natural that such questions should arise. And, according 
to cold logic the reliability and value of the Bible and of the 
man are in such case gone. But the operations of life some- 
times break our logic into pieces. Some forms of truth that 
can not be established by the logical reason are nevertheless 
established by practice—by experience. Our eyes and ears 
sometimes deceive us; yet we know that the knowledge in 
general obtained through our senses is true; we depend upon 
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it and live by it. Our memory occasionally fails us; yet we 
know that in the main it is true; else we would lose our 
sanity. Our reason may sometimes err in its conclusions, 
nevertheless it is a safe guide in life. In like manner we 
know the scriptures to be true and reliable in regard to reli- 
gion though there be mistakes and errors in them in regard 
to worldly matters, and though some bad morality is some- 
times taught. The results produced by the use of the Bible 
prove its reliability. The Old and New Testament saints, 
not perfect by any means, yet were the highest and best and 
truest characters of their day. The Bible read in the spirit 
of devotion is purifying, morally uplifting, and strengthen- 
ing in its influence upon men and women. It moves sinners 
to bow before the cross, confess their sins and plead for 
mercy and grace. The highest and best civilization is 
found in Bible lands. The civilization of heathen religions 
fades away before the purity and goodness of Christian 
civilization. The Bible confronts the world with a revela- 
tion of God as father and savior and sanctifier. And it is 
the Bible as it in reality is that accomplishes these results, 
not the Bible which some good people suppose it to be or 
think it ought to be. Nota Bible in which every word and 
sentence and thought is the pure word of God. Nota Bible 
that has as a whole and in all its parts been dictated by the 
spirit of God; for there is no such Bible. But it is the 
Bible which God in His providence has given to us through 
men whose imperfections became attached to its words and 
sentences and conceptions, yet it is the Bible recording a 
revelation whose essential “ thought is that of a world with 
God in it, of humanity with God in it, of history with God 
in it, of a great movement from God through humanity to 
God again, where God is all and in all.” There is no other 
book that can for a moment be compared with the Bible. 
It reveals God as the creator and preserver of the universe 
with all that is therein; God as the father of all men; a God 
of righteousness and justice, goodness and grace, love and 
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mercy. It speaks to men of faith and forgiveness, of serv- 
ice and sacrifice, of duty in time and of the hope of eternity. 
It calls upon them to walk with God and do justly with one 
another. Such are the fundamental things of the Bible, 
and they who grasp them in all their fullness will not be 
disturbed by the higher or lower critics. They will not care 
who were the authors of the several books, whether they 
were composite or not, whether this or that verse ought to 
be omitted, whether some statements agree with the facts of 
science or not, whether or not the serpent talked and the ass 
spoke and woman was made of man’s rib. These and scores 
of other particulars do not disturb their souls, for no matter 
how they be construed and explained they not in the least 
affect the central, fundamental and essential truth of the 
Bible, which is the revelation of God, His nature and His 
purpose with regard to man. On the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus the Christian religion is founded. And that 
religion appeals to the whole man, and must satisfy his in- 
telligence, his conscience and affections, and must inspire his 
will to do righteously. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine is that the hypothesis should arise that the 
scriptures were produced by a process which amounts prac- 
tically to divine dictation and that said hypothesis should 
hold the minds and hearts of Christians in bondage to it for 
so long a time. And it is further remarkable that scholars 
of the present day should continue to cling to it in face of 
the fact that biblical scholars have during the past 400 years 
been compelled to admit again and again that statements 
and assumptions in the Bible could not be maintained over 
against the knowledge of things acquired from outside 
sources. From time to time they arrayed texts of scripture 
“against astronomy, geology, political economy, philosophy, 
geography, religious toleration, anti-slavery, mercy to incre- 
pid old women called witches, anatomy, medicine, vaccina- 
tion, anesthetics, fanning mills, lightning rods, life insur- 
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ance, women speaking in church, and going to General 
Conference. All of these, particularly the last, have been 
declared solemnly and with much emotion to make the word 
of God of none effect.” Yet in every instance have they been 
defeated. If intelligent men and women would drop the 
hypothesis of plenary inspiration, and for that matter every 
other theory, and carefully study the mode and manner by 
which the different books of the Bible were produced and 
the canons formed, and compare the contents of the Bible 
with the knowledge of the world and the things of the world 
acquired to date, they would have no difficulty in finding, 
not divine mistakes, but human errors of various kinds in 
the Bible and they would not in the least be disturbed by 
them. But their interest in the Bible would be increased, 
their conception of God enlarged and their faith in Him 
and human salvation more firmly established. What is the 
Bible, is the question that loudly calls for solution. The 
correct answer to this inquiry will greatly aid in the solution 
of many other perplexing questions of our times. Let 
every theory of inspiration be applied to all the facts dis- 
covered in the study of the Bible and the whole subject 
investigated in the light of modern knowledge. Out of such 
agitation will the truth be evolved. Let all eyes be open to 
all the light that shineth; for none are so blind as they who 
wilfully close their eyes to the light. 


Somerset, Pa. 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM 
C. M. RISSINGER 


One of the most important matters that confronts the 
American Church and nation is that of the farm folks and 
their religion. It may be difficult and unwise to draw lines 
too sharply, in the different aspects of Christian service, but 
if we should endeavor to do so, we would have to place the 
rural cause—not at the chill periphery but at the radiant 
core—not at the hidden bottom but at the conspicuous top. 
Missionary work, benevolent work, educational work, etc., 
have had the wholesome attention of the church for years, 
and rightly so, but the rural problem has but recently, espe- 
cially in our denomination, received worthwhile considera- 
tion. Whose fault is it, that such a fundamentally impor- 
tant cause has had such meager and indefinite consideration 
previously? Whatever else the answer may be, it is cer- 
tainly not because of its unimportance and the lack of a 
glorious origin. The rural cause of religion goes back to 
Israel’s agricultural life in Palestine and the rural ministry 
to the days of Amos and Micah. Of its importance, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, during whose presidency the country life 
problem first received national attention, said, “ The men 
and women on the farms stand for what is fundamentally 
best and most needed in our American life. To supply the 
city with fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear brains that 
can endure the terrific strain of modern life, we need the 
development of men in the open country who will be in the 
future as in the past the stay and strength of the nation in 
time of war and its guiding and controlling spirit in time of 
peace.” 

I like to think of the rural problem as consisting of (1) 
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Numerous difficulties or hindrances and (2) A definite 
positive task. 


I. Some D1FFICULTIES oR HINDRANCES 


(a) Overchurching, Overlapping, and Small Churches 


Surveys and even casual observations put the light on 
some extremely overchurched communities. Small com- 
munities of 400 to 600 population have half a dozen and 
more churches. Often these belong to two or three distinct 
religious groups and there is no Christian reason for the 
existence of some of them. This generally causes largely 
negative church work. We are told that in the State of 
Ohio 60 per cent. of the rural churches have memberships 
of less than 75. In eastern Pennsylvania, the territory of 
our Eastern Synod, we have many weak rural churches as 
well as a great deal of overlapping of parishes, not only 
amongst the different Protestant denominations, but by con- 
gregations of the same Communion—Reformed, Lutheran, 
Evangelical, etc.. (I have members within the limits of at 
least 10 charges of other Reformed pastors, and at least 7 
brethren of the Reformed colors have members scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of my parish.) Herein 
lies a great weakness—if not the great weakness of our 
denomination and of Protestant Christianity,—and the cry 
against this overchurching and overlapping in missionary 
and rural work is a sane Christian cry—having in it the 
spirit of genuine prayer for better things for civilization in 
the future. For a civilization that is built on competition— 
even in religion—can never attain the higher abiding peace 
and a world of true brotherhood. 


(b) Mislocation of Many Rural Churches 


Even a very limited observation of rural churches shows 
that quite a number of them are mislocated—a quarter of a 
mile to a mile or two from the village or town. Observe 
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several such in our own Classis *—(Lebanon), Salem, Mil- 
lersburg; two at Hamlin and none at Frystown (a village 
very largely Reformed and at least three times the size of 
Hamlin) ; Trinity, near Stouchsbury, Hain’s, near Werners- 
ville; Hill Church, near Cleona, etc. Other classes. have 
similar conditions. More than once have I passed through 
places like Frystown, Wernersville, Cleona, etc., with a de- 
gree of sadness in my heart because of this difficulty in our 
dear historic Zion. In most cases legitimate reasons can be 
given for such mislocations—such as first church erected 
before a village or town was nearby, or the donator of the 
church ground, etc. Nevertheless, the difficulty exists very 
strongly and vitally in rural work to-day. (It should be 
noted that some churches have re-located, properly—Robe- 
sonia, Womelsdorf. ) 

(c) Declining Church Membership and the Rural Exodus 

In trying to make a point the shrewd surveyor may be 
able to gather isolated instances and facts to substantiate 
preconceived conclusions. This is true of the rural exodus 
to towns and cities and declining church membership in coun- 
try churches, as it is true along other lines. There are, no 
doubt, rural sections where we have this difficulty to an 
alarming extent, but in our church in Eastern Pennsylvania 
this difficulty is about normal, I think. Foreigners and 
citizens from other States in a number of instances buy 
property and make their homes where formerly none but 
Pennsylvania Germans lived. But the farms the foreigners 
buy are mostly—if not entirely—of the undesirable kind, 
whilst the large productive farms are guarded by the sub- 
stantial posterity of the founders of the Reformation 
Churches. 

I have looked into the statistics of several rural congre- 
gations—typical along certain lines—to see the changes in 
membership. (Taking 1911 and 1922 Minutes of Eastern 
Synod, the first and last I have access to.) 


* This paper was read before the Lebanon Reformed Ministerial As- 
sociation, Sept. 10, 1923, and published by request. 
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Church a—a rural church near the city—lost 15 per cent. 

Church b—a rural church in a charge of six churches, de- 
pending largely on supply work, lost 3 per cent. 

Church c—a rural church 5 miles from a mining town, 
gained 40 per cent. 

Church d—a rural church in a fertile agricultural county, 
near a city, lost 4 per cent. 

Church e—a large rural church of the so-called “ com- 
munion-parading ” type, lost 3 per cent. 


(d) Lack of Leaders 


This is a taxing difficulty in many charges, both as to 
local and as to general church work. In many churches of 
the open country the pastor is greatly handicapped by lack 
of wide-visioned leaders to help him carry out progressive 
projects. The Forward Movement, for example, did not 
take hold of some rural churches financially, because of this 
difficulty. The same is true in the paying of the apportion- 
ment and other church activities. Because of lack of lead- 
ers many a rural pastor must put his whole life-force into 
anything and everything he wants to “pull through.” 
Whether it is money, books, or souls it is up to him. 

In Sunday School work we meet this same lack of leader- 
ship in rural work. In many rural Sunday Schools there 
is a dire scarcity of trained teachers and officers. If an 
emergency certificated public school teacher can be had as 
teacher or superintendent, the climax in efficiency has been 
reached. The recent questionnaire of our church on rural 
work contained the question, “‘ How many college graduates 
are in the congregation?” One pastor of about 700 mem- 
bers had to fill it out by the figure 1 (one), and this one is 
an absentee member, 250 miles away from the local con- 
gregation 10 months of the year. This difficulty of lack of 
rural leadership can be traced in the rural ministry itself. 
How many rural pastors have been president of Eastern 
Synod in the last half century? Very few indeed. See the 
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church at work at General Synod, District Synod, Classis 
and Conferences and you can notice this appalling lack of 
rural leaders in the Ministry. I believe, however, that there 
is a potential leadership in the rural membership and ministry 
and the church will do wisely in bringing this leadership 
into action by sympathetic and tactful methods. 

Under this difficulty of lack of leaders we should men- 
tion what some authorities on rural subjects term “ rural 
church bosses,” i.¢., well-meaning but often ignorant, vision- 
less self-centered and self-appointed individuals who en- 
deavor to hold back the foreward “go” of the kingdom of 
God in church work. There is a small class of rural folks 
which I would designate semi-sterile souls, or religious de- 
generates. It takes persistent effort and continual pastoral 
attention to chisel open the minds and souls of such char- 
acters. But the rural church can not consider any, what- 
ever, as complete outcasts and those on the borderline of the 
kingdom need faithful attention as much as the “saints” 
in the Amen section. (Some of these semi-sterile souls can 
be traced back to ancestors who were staunch church people. ) 


(e) Unwholesome Ecclesiastical Attitudes 


Our Master’s face was set towards Jerusalem and Calvary. 
Many of His present-day standard bearers set their faces 
towards “ Reformed Jerusalem ” in offices and conspicuous 
pulpits. Let me not be misunderstood on this matter, how- 
ever. We need men and strong men at the helms in secre- 
taryships, offices and town, and city pulpits—but not at the 
vital expense of the rural church. The strongest men the 
church can provide are needed in rural church work to-day. 
How does God promote? Christ is, or should be, our ex- 
ample. Not the larger salary, the easier work, and the bet- 
ter social advantages; but the need, the sacrifice, and the 
human uplift were his concern. Christ was promoted from 
heaven to earth, “emptying himself,” present-day promo- 
tion is more along the line of “filling one’s self.” There 
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seems to be an unwholesome conception of Christian service. 
The minister who stays in a rural field longer than a few 
years is usually considered by many as doomed or side- 
tracked. The rural pastorate is too often thought of, not 
so much as a field of permanent Christian service, but as a 
season of post-seminary graduation probation; a “ try-out,” 
a stepping stone; a position giving a little experience, and a 
good opportunity to find a more desirable pulpit. Use your 
memory for a minute and trace some ministers from one 
charge to another. 

It is a well-known fact that our leaders in schools and 
boards wink at this attitude of the ministry towards the 
rural cause, ¢.g. Dr. A. urged a young country pastor to 
get out of the rural church ere his ministry was doomed. 
Dr. B. urged a rural minister who had been successful in a 
charge for six or seven years, to change to a town or city 
field ere it was too late. Twelve or fifteen years fixes any 
pastor in the country, he said. This unwholesome attitude 
of the ministry towards the rural cause may not be a wilful 
difficulty, nevertheless, it is a quite general and a vital one. 
(We are told of a farm tenant who “ moved” so often that 
even his chickens became accustomed to moving day and 
would occasionally lie down to have the legs tied if some 
one came close to them. Some weak rural charges are so 
accustomed to changes of pastorates that the members look 
towards the church schools in spring and towards town and 
city churches in fall—the one the source and the other the 
goal of their ministers. ) 

Look at it from another source. Examine the minutes 
of Eastern Synod, 1922. There were 39 committees and 
of the chairmen of these committees 2 were rural men. In 
1921, we find about the same. In 1920, 4 chairmen were 
rural men—probably about the right proportion from the 
standpoint of fitness and leadership. Hats off to the presi- 
dent of the Eastern Synod of 1920. The committee on 
rural work has five ministers—the last of the five is a rural 
man. 
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Indeed, brethren, we need a new valuation of the rural 
ministry ; by the rural ministry itself, and by the church in 
general. Parents and teachers have dedicated choice young 
persons to the missionary cause in distant lands. Should 
we not do the same with choice young persons in the rural 
cause? Our schools have helped many to decide to cast 
their lot in the tasks of heathendom. Should they not do 
the same in placing many permanently in the rural harness? 
There is no greater need, no more promising field of serv- 
ice for the proper persons, no more fundamental and far- 
reaching sphere of activity than that which lay so nigh to 
the hearts of men like Micah and Oberlin, Amos and Grund- 
vigt. 

(f) The Circuit System 

The rural churches to which direct reference is made in 
this paper are mainly of the circuit type. The circuit sys- 
tem is quite general in our rural churches. This is not only 
true of our church, but of other denominations, having a 
rural membership, as many as six churches are found in 
some charges. This system causes waste of time, of money, 
of efficiency, and even of life. Its demerits it is difficult to 
reckon. The apportionment—“ not ”—paid in full is an 
evident result of the circuit system. This is particularly 
the case in circuit churches of the large membership type. 
Classes like ours (Lebanon) which have such charges seem 
to do as my six-year-old boy said of his work in school—“I 
trap foot.” It is a significant fact, however, that classes 
that have circuit churches with small memberships have the 
apportionment paid in full (e.g., West Susquehanna, Schuyl- 
kill, Wyoming, etc.). The principal merit of this rural sys- 
tem is the fact that a one half, one third, one fourth, one 
sixth time pastor is better than none at all. In many in- 
stances country churches must “bunch together” in cir- 
cuits in present-day rural conditions to give the pastor an 
“ existing ” salary—in very few instances does a rural pastor 
get a living salary. 
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It is marvelous what the country churches have done 
along certain lines in our denomination in Eastern Synod 
in spite of this system. About 46 per cent. of our mem- 
bership in Eastern Synod are in churches which have part- 
time pastors or supply pastors. In 1922, 43 per cent. of 
our confirmations were in said churches, and in 1921, 47 
per cent. In the same years the erasures were 41 per cent. 
and 39 per cent. of Synod’s totals. 

These, and many other difficulties of the rural church and 
community, are but the rural problem on the surface. 
What is the rural problem at the center? Or what is the 
positive task of the rural problem? 


II. THe TASK OF THE RURAL PROBLEM IS TO DEVELOP THE 
More ABUNDANT LIFE oF CouNTRY FOLKS 


(a) The Religious Life 


The primary function of the church is to develop the reli- 
gious life of God’s children. The country church has a 
unique privilege to do this. Men are very close to God in 
the open country. God’s book of nature surrounds them 
and God’s book of holy revelation is, mainly, a rural book. 
The prophets, psalmists, and other O. T. writers rendered 
their service in a fragrant rural atmosphere. The gospel 
of Jesus is, predominantly, a rural gospel. The farmer’s 
life is lived in the bosom of God. Throughout the entire 
week he can hear the choir of birds and other living crea- 
tures. He can see sermons in stones, brooks, and almost 
everything. He does his work in trust. In faith, he sows. 
In faith, he reaps. In faith, he gathers. In faith, he sells. 
In faith, he lies down to rest and in faith he arises to new 
duties. With him all worth-while spheres of activity have, 
or should have, a religious content. The human and the 
superhuman are very finely interwoven in his life and work. 
If he raises 150 bushels of potatoes where formerly but 75 
bushels were raised or 50 bushels of wheat where formerly 
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but 30 bushels were raised he has offered an acceptable 
morning prayer as well as a “ good-night ” hymn of praise. 
He can face his God and humbly say, “Lord, we can ac- 
complish results, working hand in hand.” 

In the common churchly sense, the religious life of rural 
folks needs development. The worshipping part, the pray- 
ing part, the financially sacrificial part, and the “ doing justly 
and walking humbly” between Sundays part can be devel- 
oped. In some of these the farmer and his people may be 
above the average; in others, he, no doubt, is below the 
average. To develop the worshipping part of the religious 
life, people must be brought into touch with God in his 
Holy House. Rural church attendance by resident mem- 
bers is up to that of towns and cities. Through conversa- 
tions with men ministers and laymen—who had the facts 
at first hand I learn that country folks go to church as well 
as and even better than town and city folks. This is the 
case in spite of disadvantages such as church not having 
services every Sunday and almost closed roads in the winter 
months. But the worshipping life of country church mem- 
bers is not ideal and there is much room for development. 
This can be done, in large measure, by proper announce- 
ments, by fulfilling announcements promptly, by endeavor- 
ing to make the service worshipful, by adapting the time of 
service to seasons, and other conditions (have 8 A.M. serv- 
ice instead of afternoon or evening services, etc.), by preach- 
ing the gospel with a sympathetic heart in a rural atmosphere, 
by having special services (though not too many), and by 
emphasizing the importance of the church service in the 
Christian life. 

The praying part of the religious life of rural folks, of 
course, needs stressing. No doubt more people commune 
with God in the fellowship of prayer (either oral or medita- 
tive) than we realize. But the tiller of the soil faces a great 
danger when he uses the holy names of God behind the plow 
instead of on his knees. An incident was experienced by me 
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last summer which directed my attention very strongly to- 
wards the developing of the country folks’ prayer life. I 
visited a member 86 years’ old. She couldn’t come to church 
for years—was in church once or twice in the first years of 
my ministry. We always have prayer and at times Bible 
reading when I visit her. On this particular occasion, af- 
ter prayer, I was giving my hand to her with a good-bye 
word, when with both hands she took my hand to her lips, 
kissing it, weepingly, she said in Pennsylvania German, 
“Wann ich dich sehn tiver die Porch kuma mahn ich Gott 
kemt”’ (when I see you come on the porch, I think God 
comes). I, of course, felt greatly out of place and tried 
to say something to direct her mind otherwise. Since then 
I have frequently meditated on the incident. Why did she 
use such an expression? Why such a thought? Surely, 
not because of clerical garb, nor because of a sanctimonious 
atmosphere (for the conversations were not always of the 
long faced variety). Whythen? The little season of prayer, 
I think, is the proper answer. It is quite a general custom 
in some rural fields to call the whole family together (i.e., 
those at home), for a short while when the pastor comes. 
From the grass-mower, from the harvest field, from the 
hay loft, from the orchard, etc., husbands and sons and 
hired men have been called to the house because the pastor 
was visiting. What opportunities to develop the prayer life 
and to impress the fact that the minister stands for the things 
of God. It helps faithful church members and certainly 
will not harm luke-warm ones. The praying church mem- 
ber is closely related to the church worker. To develop 
prayer is to develop the deepest life of the church. 

The financial part of the religious life of rural folks is 
below the average and claims the serious attention of the 
church and its ministry and officers for development. Coun- 
try church members have not, as yet, learned to sacrifice 
financially, for the Lord’s work, as the working people of 
town and city churches have. (Dropping a $ro bill in the 
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offering plate on Sunday causes more of a nervous sensa- 
tion to many a farmer than two or three cord tire “ blow- 
outs” on one automobile trip do.) The every-member can- 
vass annually; the envelope system on the weekly basis; 
church work conferences; the stressing of stewardship in 
the prayers and sermons of the church service throughout 
the year; free discussion of church finance in the consistory 
meetings, etc., have been used by country church workers 
to develop this very important part of the Christian life. 
The less a pastor speaks of money in church announcements 
the better it is for church finance if he handles the whole 
matter in a business manner. And then, the receiving of 
the offering should have as much of a religious atmosphere 
as the most serious prayer can have. About four years ago 
when one of my churches adopted the every-member canvas 
and the single-envelope system, one member, the secretary, 
known in the congregation for the soundness of his views, 
advanced the idea of dispensing with the receiving of the 
offering in the pews entirely. Instead of it, a box would be 
placed in the vestibule of the church and members could 
place their contributions in it on entering or leaving the 
sanctuary, the temple treasure idea. I objected emphatically. 
The offering is a very important part of the religious life 
and formal worship and if “a treasury box” was to take 
the place of “ the passing of the plates” the place of the box 
must be in the front part of the church and members must 
bring the financial offerings as sacrifices forward close to the 
cross, so to speak. The people preferred then, and still do, 
the passing of the plates to the offering chest at the altar. 
As to the doing justly and walking humbly between Sun- 
days and the development of the same, it may be sufficient to 
state that not only does the pastor who speaks to wealthy 
business men in city pulpits have a task, but the one who 
preaches to men who measure potatoes, count eggs, and 
weigh butter, likewise, has a job on hand. The real acid- 
test of the Christian life is not merely in the worshipping 
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part, and the praying part and the “giving” part, but also 
in the “ doing justly and walking humbly” part. It is very, 
very important that our members—and we ourselves—are 
as honest as a Lincoln, as truthful as a Washington, as 
straightforward as a Roosevelt, and as faithful in all rela- 
tionships as Jesus. We preach and confess one day of the 
week. We “do” and “ walk” the entire week. 


(b) The Development of the Educational Part of the 
Abundant Life 


The present-day public and high school system is a divine 
blessing to our rural folks and rightly claims the whole- 
hearted support of the rural pastor and church for its up- 
keep and improvement. The rural pastor needs to be a 
faithful ally to the teachers and school officials. In all 
work, occasions arise for criticism—and our schools are not 
exempt from this—but the criticism should always be con- 
structive and in a sympathetic Christian spirit. Some years 
ago in a Sunday School Teachers’ Training Class, the sub- 
ject of a high school for the community arose. The ques- 
tion as to how to go ahead to get one was asked. The 
teacher of the class—a minister of our church—suggested 
that a petition of a line or two be framed. This was done. 
The signatures of taxpayers and influential men of the com- 
munity were obtained and as a result the youths of the 
entire township have the advantages of a three-year high 
school course (practically all take the 4th year work in the 
nearby city high school). 

I am not too sure whether itis wise for a rural pastor to 
be a school director or to teach, but as an ordinary citizen 
he can do much, indirectly, for the educational development 
of the rising generations. 

The moral and religious educational work is still left, 
very largely, to the home and the church in our educational 
system in Pennsylvania. In this we face a weak spot, and 
the church—more particularly the rural church—confronts 
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a great task. The Home Survey Volume of the Inter- 
Church Movement of several years ago has this pertinent 
paragraph on this point. “If you would point to the weak- 
est spot in the Protestant Church you would put your finger 
on an army of 27,000,000 children and youths in our land who 
are growing up in spiritual illiteracy and 16,000,000 other 
American-Protestant children whose religious instruction 
is limited to a brief half hour a week, often sandwiched in 
between a delayed preaching service and the American Sun- 
day dinner. Let it be buried into the minds of our church 
leaders that a church which can not save its own children 
can never save the world.” Our Sunday Schools and our 
D. V. B. schools are doing good work in very limited time 
but much more is required to firmly ground our people in 
religion and morals. The rural pastor should willingly 
fill an hour a week or twice a week to give religious instruc- 
tion to public school children, if the privilege is given. The 
catechetical class in our religious work gives an excellent 
opportunity to the pastor to cultivate the habit of more care- 
ful Bible study than the Sunday Schools and the D. V. B. S. 
present. Many of the questions and answers in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism are obsolete but in the course of instruction, 
preparing for confirmation, many historical and devotional 
portions of the Bible are touched and the young people 
should be asked to present the biblical narratives and memo- 
rize choice selections. 

The general educational improvement of the farmer and 
his family should be close to the pastor’s heart. Such mat- 
ters as home improvements and comforts, telephones, daily 
papers, automobiles, selection of seed, etc., should have the 
rural pastor’s sympathetic codperation. The rural pastor 
should be thoroughly informed in the things that directly 
interest his people. For this reason he needs the informa- 
tion that the State Agricultural School gives. The county 
farm agent, the grange, and men, and gatherings that tend 
to the general improvement of farm conditions should have 
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some of the rural pastor’s time and attention. Getting into 
a pair of overalls will not harm a healthy rural parson and 
aids to emphasize the dignity of farm labor. It also helps 
one to look at things through the farmer’s experience. 


(c) The Recreational Part of the Abundant Life 


Writers on rural subjects have claimed that the exodus of 
young people from the farms to towns and cities was largely 
due to the fun hunger which the country districts could not 
satisfy. But organizations and institutions in rural com- 
munities are beginning to meet this desire and the day is 
about here in many places where the young people have this 
desire satisfied more wholesomely than those in larger centers 
of population. In winter, rural folks have fairs, indoor 
band concerts, games, entertainments by grade and high 
schools, lyceum courses, radio concerts, etc. In summer 
there are baseball games, festivals, picnics, chautauquas 
galore. The church—minister, officers, and members— 
should take an active interest and give moral and financial 
support to such things as foster the recreational aspect of 
the rural abundant life. To be sure, good judgment and 
wise leadership is required that the souls of youths are prop- 
erly fed along this line. The rural pastor can keep his 
standing as the man of God in the community and still en- 
courage wholesome recreational life. 


(ad) The Community Aspect of the Abundant Life 


A great change has taken place in the last decade in ref- 
erence to the community life. And we bespeak a still 
greater change in future days. The old fashioned rivalry 
between the churches and other organizations is gone and a 
new spirit of fellowship and good will is manifesting itself. 
The church is truly the soul of the community and should 
lead in the development of codperative progress and the 
spirit of fellowship and goodwill. Indeed, the community 
Sunday school and church for every rural community 
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should be the ideal of every Protestant denomination, hav- 
ing a rural membership. Professor Chas. Foster Kent, of 
Yale, states that there are now between 800 and 900 com- 
munity churches in America and that 7 new ones are being 
launched each month. This important advance in rural Chris- 
tianity is in one sense, the work of each community itself. 
But denominational assistance from the different Protestant 
headquarters is needed to bring the community church and 
Sunday School as speedily as possible. What is done in 
many mission fields can be done in rural fields. It may be 
more difficult, but it is possible. 

To support home talent, home business, home labor, and 
home organizations develops the community life and the 
rural pastor should lead in the same, by living in the com- 
munity that supports him financially, and in every other 
legitimate way possible. 

The rural difficulties are numerous and many of them 
quite critical and the rural task is a stupendous one, but in 
all this Fishin Zekes’ Philosophy is mine— 

“Fish don’t bite just for the wishin’, 
Keep a pullin’! 
Change your bait and keep on fishin’, 
Keep a pullin’! 
Luck ain’t nailed to any spot, 
Men you envy, like as not, 


Envy you your job and lot! 
Keep a pullin’!” 


FREDERICKSBURG, Pa. 














IV 
A JONAH-PARALLEL IN BUDDHISM 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 


It is interesting to find in different literatures incidents 
that are very similar or have the same motif, and yet may 
not have a common origin. In translating the Peta-Vatthu 
from Pali into English, the writer met a story which might 
be called a Jonah-parallel in the Buddhist canon. 

Now no attempt will be made to show that the one ac- 
count bears any relation to the other; still for the student 
of comparative religion the similarity of the two narratives 
is striking and can not be passed over without a word of 
comment. In both instances, the course of a ship was hind- 
ered by the presence of just one person, who while on board 
exerted a silent, though sinister, power. With accurate re- 
sults lots were cast to determine who was the undesirable 
individual. Upon the removal of the unlucky influence, the 
vessel could proceed on its journey. Although the lady was 
not thrown so rudely into the sea as Jonah was, we observe, 
however, that in both cases the person who was cast over- 
board was saved by supernatural intervention. Both wished 
to reach land to perform religious duties. The woman 
asked the peta* to take her ashore so that she could attend 
to matters that affected her future condition. Jonah prayed 
unto God from the belly of the fish and promised sacrifice 
and thanksgiving. 

In connection with the first two chapters of Jonah let us 
read the following story from the Peta-Vatthu (IV, 11). 

While the Teacher* was sojourning at Jetavana, he told 
this story about a certain peta who dwelt in a vimana (mag- 

1A departed spirit in purgatory. 
2 The Buddha. 
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ical palace). It is said that a good many merchants from 
Savatthi and Pataliputra journeyed in a ship to Suvanna- 
bhumi. There one of their number, a sick lay-disciple whose 
heart was attached to a woman, died. Although he had per- 
formed good works, he did not find his new existence in 
the world of the devas; nay, on account of his affection for 
his loved one he was reborn as a vimanapeta out in the midst 
of the ocean. In that place he retained his love for her; 
the lady on her part took ship and went on a journey to 
Suvannabhumi. Now this peta, however, wished to gain 
possession of the woman, and so he stopped the course of 
the vessel. Then the merchants revolved in their minds: 
“Well now, what’s the matter here? This ship doesn’t 
move.” So they cast lots to determine who was the cause 
of this adversity. Through supernatural influence the lot 
fell for three successive times upon no other than this 
woman for whom the peta yearned. When the traders ob- 
served this, they let down into the sea a bundle of bamboo 
rods upon which they made the lady take her place. No 
sooner had she been placed adrift than the ship rapidly pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Suvannabhumi. Then the spirit 
took his sweetheart into his vimana and found happiness in 
her company. 

After the lapse of a year she became disgusted and begged 
the peta, saying: “‘ As long as I dwell here, I can not attend 
to the matters which affect my future state; come on, worthy 
friend, take me just to Pataliputra.” 

In response to this entreaty, he replied: 

1. “ You have seen the hells, the brute creation, the petas, 
the asuras, also men and the devas. You yourself have ob- 
served what are the results of one’s own deeds. I will take 
you to Pataliputra in safety. Upon your arrival there, per- 
form meritorious acts.” 

Then when the woman heard him speak thus, she was 
delighted and replied: 

2. “You are my well-wisher, yakkha; you have my wel- 
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fare at heart, O deity. I shall obey your advice; you are 
my teacher. I have seen the hells, the brute creation, the 
petas, and the asuras, also men and the devas. You your- 
self have observed what are the results of one’s own acts. 
I shall perform countless good deeds.” 

Then the peta seized the lady and travelled through the 
air; he placed her in the center of Pataliputra and went his 
way. Thereupon, when her kinsmen, friends, and others 
saw her, they rejoiced and remarked: ‘“ We heard that some 
time ago she was cast into the ocean and perished; now we 
have her before our eyes. Well, and to think too that she 
has returned safely!” So they gathered together and asked 
her about her adventures. She told them in detail all that 
she had seen and experienced. Now those merchants from 
Savatthi in due course arrived at their native city where at 
a fitting time they went up and paid their respects to the 
Teacher. They sat by his side and narrated the affair to 
the Blessed One who made the incident his text and preached 
a sermon to the fourfold assembly. Many people were 
moved and found pleasure in the virtuous practice of alms- 
giving and other noble works. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 








V 
THE RELATION OF DOGMA TO FAITH AND LIFE 


A, E. DAHLMANN 


In an article in a previous number of THE REFORMED 
CuurRcH REVIEW we referred to the trend of theological 
thought in Germany during the last fifty years toward a 
Christianity emancipated from dogma, as delineated in Rev. 
Lic. Hesse’s valuable treatise on “ Dogmenfreies Christen- 
tum.” As is well known this trend of theological opinion 
was evident not in Germany alone but throughout Christen- 
dom and is perhaps more pronounced to-day than in the 
past. It was seen that the contention for the “ emancipa- 
tion” of Christianity from dogma was not so much an 
opposition to dogma in itself as to the Christian dogma as 
formulated by the church in its creeds and doctrinal sym- 
bols. There can not be any organized effort and coodpera- 
tion in behalf of morals and religion without dogma. A 
number of persons can not have the same convictions con- 
cerning moral or religious truth, they can not have the same 
view of God or of man or of the world, without some as- 
sociation and fellowship with one another. And if their 
convictions concern matters of the greatest practical im- 
portance for the present and the future life of themselves 
and others, ideals for the individual, for society, and for 
the nation, which require for their realization mutual help 
and united effort, they realize the necessity of a clear and 
concise statement of the principles common to all and the 
ideals inspiring all. Without such statement the necessary 
clearness of conception, unity of aim and effort, the intel- 
ligent and hearty cooperation for the attainment of the one 
great purpose, will be wanting. 

Such a statement of principles as a bond of unity in aim 
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and effort is especially a sine qua non without which the 
Christian church or any part thereof, can not fulfill its mis- 
sion. What is the mission of the Christian church con- 
sidered as a whole or as constituted of a number of divisions 
or different denominations? Probably, no school of the- 
ological thought will disagree with the statement: The 
mission of the Christian church is to be instrumental in 
bringing man individually and mankind in general into the 
right relation with God in heart and life, so as to attain the 
purpose for which he was created, as well as God’s purpose 
for the race, in the establishment and victory of His glori- 
ous kingdom. This mission the church is to fulfill by 
teaching, by the consistent Christian life of its members, by 
wholeheartedly engaging in all efforts for the spiritual, moral 
and intellectual uplift of men, and the betterment of the 
conditions of life, and by devoted and sacrificial service 
springing from the motive of love to God and our fellow- 
man. It is evident that the church will never accomplish 
this mission by individualistic and unorganized effort. 
There must be a unity of aim and effort resulting from a 
oneness of love to the same Lord and Master and a unity 
of conviction as to the fundamental truth underlying this 
relation, a deep and heartfelt community of interest in the 
kingdom, its works and blessings. This unity of aim and 
effort can not be made effectual, it can not even be main- 
tained without an organization. And no organization can 
exist without a statement of principle, be it ever so simple 
and brief, which constitutes that organization. This state- 
ment of principles constituting the organization of the Chris- 
tian church must be the expression of the unity of conviction 
of Christians as to the fundamental truths contained in the 
relation of man to God as revealed in His son, our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

But the question arises, is that the only meaning and im- 
portance of a creed, a dogma, i.e., a statement of Christian 
doctrine, that it is necessary for the Christian church as an 
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organization, which latter is essential for the church in order 
to fulfill its mission in the world? Is there not a necessary 
relation between the Christian dogma and the Christian 
faith. Does not the Christian faith require the Christian 
dogma for its expression, its regulative norm, its confirma- 
tion? We may find an answer to these questions by con- 
sidering (1) The nature of Christian faith; (2) the meaning 
of the Christian dogma. 

1. Christian faith is not merely nor is it essentially assent 
to the teachings of Christianity. Such assent may be the 
mere acceptance of Christian teaching resulting from home 
training and atmosphere, from the churchgoing habit incul- 
cated from childhood, and the influences of an environment 
favorable to Christian belief. Under no circumstances 
should the influence of Christian training in the home and 
Christian environment be underestimated. But if it leads 
only to a mere assent to Christian teaching and not to a 
well-grounded conviction, it will lead neither to clear con- 
ception of Christian truth, nor firmness of Christian belief 
over against the attacks of infidelity and the seeming con- 
tradictions between the Christian view of the world and 
that of modern science. 

Neither is faith a belief in the truth of Christian teaching 
based on the authority of the church. We must accept and 
every thinking person actually accepts a vast amount of 
truth on authority. Historical truth is believed on the au- 
thority of competent and reliable witnesses, and it does not 
detract from the reliability of their testimony if the facts 
they report were not matters of their personal experience, 
so long as they vouch for the reliability of the sources from 
which they have gathered the material. Scientific truth is 
received to a great extent on the authority of those who by 
research, observation, and experiment claim to have dis- 
covered the secret facts of nature, upon which their theories 
are built. And their statements as to the results of their 
investigations and researches are accepted as true on account 
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of their standing and reputation as men of science. Why 
should not the claim of the church as to its authority in 
regard to religious truth merit at least the same respectful 
and sincere consideration as the claim of the scientist in re- 
gard to his researches and conclusions? It is certainly no 
proof of ignorance or mental debility, for any one to be pre- 
disposed to receive the teachings of Christianity as truth, 
because they come to him by the church with this claim, a 
claim confirmed by the victorious conflicts of the church 
with its enemies throughout the centuries, by the blood of 
the martyrs, by the beneficent fruits of its teachings, and 
by the testimony and loyalty of its members. On the con- 
trary, a due regard for authority, whether scientific or reli- 
gious, is an evidence of sound judgment, of becoming 
modesty toward those superior to us in knowledge, wisdom 
and experience, and of the attitude of mind necessary to 
come to the knowledge of and submission of the heart and 
life to the truth. 

But a belief in the Christian doctrines as truth merely on 
the authority of the church is as far distant from Christian 
faith, as the acceptance of certain statements of science be- 
cause of the “ ipse dixit”’ of some great lights of science is 
distant from scientific knowledge. A belief founded merely 
on human authority as that of the church, is never free from 
the question of doubt as to the errancy or inerrancy of that 
human dictum; for “to err is human.” No sane person has 
ever dared to claim that the most scrutinizing observations 
of man were inerrant in every respect, nor that the most 
careful deductions of human reason were without a flaw or 
gave us infallible truth. Many principles which were 
trusted as though they were axiomatic truths have not only 
been attacked but have been recognized as errors. One sys- 
tem of philosophy which was heralded at first as a great dis- 
covery of truth and a wonderful acquisition of human rea- 
son was supplanted by another which exposed its folly and 
after gaining temporary applause as its predecessor, followed 
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in its train. Considering the results of the efforts of hu- 
man reason to solve the great and vital questions relating to 
the world, to man and to God, one is tempted to say in re- 
gard to these results in the words of the ancient Greek 
philosopher: “ everything is in a constant flux.” All merely 
human authority in regard to the great question ‘‘ What is 
Truth” is unreliable. But if that is so, he whose faith in 
regard to the greatest and most vital concerns for himself as 
an individual, for society and for the world, for the present 
and for the future, for time and eternity, is nothing more 
than a belief founded on the authority of the church or the 
opinions of man, is like unto him who builds his house on a 
foundation of sand. 

This statement is also true of him whose faith is nothing 
more than a conviction resulting from a process of ratioc- 
ination. The old scholasticism of the middle ages en- 
deavored to prove the truth of the doctrine of the church by 
a process of reasoning. Belief in the tenets of religion 
rested upon the authority of the church, but the scholastics 
endeavored to prove the rationality of this submission of 
the intellect and will to church authority. But their argu- 
ments were not convincing and the church stressed all the 
more the dictum of church authority in all matters of faith 
and life, as the sure haven of rest in all the questioning of 
intellect and all the storms of doubt and fear agitating the 
soul. ‘This is the panacea our friends of Rome offer to-day. 
Even some Protestants sought refuge from agonizing doubt 
in the bosom of the “ mother” church by full submission of 
intellect and will to her authority. In order to do it they 
had to sell their birthright of freedom of thought and con- 
science or commit intellectual suicide. The Protestant 
scholasticism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
followed in the footsteps of the scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages and taught a faith in the doctrines of Christianity 
as formulated in the confessions of the reformation period. 
But their burden of proof was not the rationality of an in- 
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fallible church but rather of an infallible book. They en- 
deavored to prove by a course of reasoning the literal inspi- 
ration and inerrancy of the bible. They tried to demonstrate 
the necessity of the inspiration of every word in the Bible 
from cover to cover, which would mean that every letter, 
every vowel point, every accent, etc., was miraculously 
given. The truth of the doctrines of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity is in the fact that they are contained in this infallible 
book, and any proof text taken from any part of the Bible 
whatsoever was sufficient to establish the truth of any doc- 
trine. Faith is the conviction of the truth of Christian 
teaching, and this truth is proved by the fact that the doc- 
rine is contained in an inspired book in which every word 
is given by the spirit of God; and the inspiration of this 
book is proven by a course of logical reasoning. But many 
a flaw was found in this process of reasoning, many an in- 
consistency and contradiction made the conclusion doubtful, 
the human element in scripture could not be denied, neither 
the loss of the original manuscripts nor the variations in the 
text of the extant mss. The historical outcome of the the- 
ory was, instead of strengthening faith, to awaken doubt 
which led to the rationalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century with its dictum that reason is the final arbiter of all 
truth, religious as well as secular; its denial of miracles in 
the Bible, of the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, of the mir- 
acle of regeneration, of the realities of spiritual experience; 
its effort to reduce Christianity to a mere system of morals 
‘ and the spiritual life to external observance of moral 
maxims. 

It needs no discussion to recognize that the faith of this 
rationalism is a travesty of the Christian faith. But a 
faith in the teachings of scripture as formulated in the 
creeds of Christendom, which is merely a conviction of their 
truth growing out of a course of reasoning, 1.¢., an orthodox 
faith, is by no means the Saving Faith, which according to 
the New Testament is the condition of salvation here and 
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hereafter. Belief in a doctrine is essentially intellectual. 
It may rest upon a good logical foundation and it may not. 
But even if it does, a mere intellectual conviction, 1.¢., a 
logical proof, does not provide the motive to live according 
to this conviction. Knowledge, the right conception, is not 
the essential thing in virtue, as the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers asserted, but the motive dominating the life and influ- 
encing the will. How much more is this true of Christian- 
ity, which is a relation of the soul to God necessarily 
expressing itself in-the life. A faith which is merely a 
belief in the truth of Christian doctrine and the correctness 
of its statement measured by the scriptures, has made men 
sectarian, bigoted, narrow-minded, and censorious. Instead 
of humility towards God and brotherly love toward their 
fellowmen self-satisfaction on account of their possession of 
the correct doctrines ruled in their hearts, and the spirit of 
condemnation of those holding different views of Bible 
truth from their own and of heresy-hunting dominated their 
lives. If the distinctive mark of Christian faith is correct- 
ness of doctrinal belief, and I am convinced by a process of 
thought that my belief is correct, then I must regard him 
whose conceptions of Christian doctrine do not agree with 
mine as devoid of true faith, i.¢., of true Christianity, and 
it is only consistent if I refuse to regard him as a Christian 
brother and to cooperate with him in any form of specifically 
Christian work. Yea if my convictions are sincere, con- 
sistency as well as my zeal for the truth and for the welfare 
of my fellow-sojourner to eternity demands that I contro- 
vert and condemn his views and regard him as an object 
of missionary effort, even though his life proves unques- 
tionably his love and wholehearted devotion to the Lord 
Jesus Christ as his saviour. Facts abundantly prove that 
there are men and women, even ministers of the gospel and 
theologians, who are Christians of the head but not of the 
heart, correct in their knowledge and profession but woe- 
fully incorrect and contradictory to the spirit of Christ in 
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their lives. Their faith is anything else than the faith which 
St. John describes in the memorable words: “Our faith is 
the victory which hath overcome the world.” 

But the question remains: what is this faith? It is faith, 
trust, in the Lord Jesus Christ as our personal saviour. It 
is not trust in and devotion to a Jesus who is nothing else 
than a figment of our imagination or a conception of our 
mind. It is incomparably more than a belief in the his- 
torical Jesus whose lineaments are given us in the gospels; 
in the spiritual beauty and majesty of his character and life, 
in the truth of his teachings excelling beyond measure in 
range and loftiness of spiritual conception, in soul-stirring 
and convincing power, in their purifying and ennobling, 
courage-and hope-inspiring influence those of any other 
great teacher of the world; it is incomparably more than a 
belief that the historical Jesus, though he has passed away, 
by the spirit of the wonderful life that he lived and the 
teachings he gave is the greatest moral and spiritual power 
in the world to-day, to overcome the forces of evil and lift 
man individually and socially to a life of righteousness and 
purity. It is trust in the Jesus not only of Bethlehem’s 
manger and Calvary’s cross, but also of resurrection power 
and ascension glory, the Godman, the living ever present 
Jesus, who forgives our sins, speaks peace to our souls, hears 
and answers our prayers, sanctifies our hearts, gives strength 
to overcome temptation, comfort in sorrow, guidance and 
help in life’s duties and service, peace, and victory in the 
hour of death. This personal trust in Jesus does not con- 
sist of a number of isolated acts of faith but is a spiritual 
state or condition which is to continue through life and 
which constitutes that communion with Christ in which we 
experience his peace, his comfort, his spiritually renewing 
and sanctifying power, his faithfulness, his abiding love, the 
joy of the Lord which is our strength. Such faith is in- 
comparably more than a belief in the truth of Christian 
teaching; it is life—spiritual life, expressing itself in our 
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outward life of service and rectitude, as the life in the seed 
externalizes itself in the plant and its fruit. 

Now what is the relation of dogma to this faith and the 
life growing out of it. The right answer to this question 
presupposes the correct conception of dogma. Dogma, 
specifically Christian dogma, is the normative statement of 
the contents of Christian faith, as this content is given in the 
sacred scriptures, as it is experienced in its truth and power 
by the Christian in the exercise of faith and in the life of 
communion with the living Christ which he leads, and as it 
has found authoritative expression in the creeds of Christen- 
dom. The content of the Christian faith of which dogma is 
the statement, is not chiefly a summary of Christian doctrine 
as contained in scripture and as conceived by the intellect. 
If the essential characteristic of faith is not the belief in a 
doctrine but a wholesouled trust in the personal, living, and 
ever-present Christ in whom we have the father; a trust 
establishing and maintaining a life of fellowship with him 
in which we experience the power of his love to sanctify our 
motives, strengthen our will for duty and service, and to 
give us peace, comfort, and victory in the conflicts of life 
and in the hour of death, then the content of this faith must 
be found in the nature of the faith itself, of the person in 
whom this trust centers and in the experience we have 
through this faith. Christian faith is trust in a person who 
is the son of man and also the son of God. Trust is com- 
plete dependence upon the one in whom we trust; trust in 
Christ is therefore the dependence of the intellect upon Him 
for the right conception of truth in the sense that He is for 
us the final arbiter of truth to whose judgment we appeal 
and unconditionally submit; this trust is submission of the 
will to Him in all our decisions; it is dependence of the 
heart upon Him for purity of motive, for a comfort which 
takes the sting out of every affliction and turns the wail of 
sorrow into the song of joy, and for a peace which abides 
in the storms of life and is victorious in death. This faith 
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is conditioned by a certain degree of knowledge of Him in 
whom we trust, it is the receptivity of the soul for Christ 
and God in Christ, it is the constant Godward and Christ- 
ward urge of that human soul which has felt the spiritual 
touch of the Christ; it leads to larger experience and grows 
by experience. Faith is by no means a merely passive state 
of the soul; it is the well-spring of intense activity. It is 
the opening of the heart to God, the willingness to receive 
all that God in Christ in His bountiful goodness has to of- 
fer, a willingness and readiness wrought by the drawing 
near of Christ by His word and spirit to the human soul. 
It is the soul’s answer to the overture of the divine love and 
mercy of God in Christ. This answer can and will never 
be given without the arousal of the deepest and strongest 
affection of which the soul is capable, an affection which 
finds expression in the voluntary surrender of the soul to 
God. As God in Christ continues to give and we continue 
to receive grace for grace, that wonderful and blessed fellow- 
ship between Christ and the human soul is established which 
is a reality in the experience of every true Christian, a fact 
at least as certain for him as the experience of the outer 
world through the senses. It is described in the scriptures 
by such words as the following: “We love Him because 
He first loved us”; “I live yet not I but Christ liveth in 
me; for what I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the 
son of God who loved me and gave Himself for me”’; and 
“Christ within you the hope of glory.” 

The content of the Christian faith must also be found 
in the person in Whom this faith centers. That person is 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the son of man and also the son of 
God. How does the Christian know of this person? In 
the first place out of the sacred scriptures, more definitely 
out of the scriptures of the New Testament. They tell us 
that this is the very claim of Jesus Himself, the testimony 
He has given as to His own person, the solemn and reverent 
answer He has given to the question: who and what He is. 
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I certainly need not mention here the large number of pas- 
sages in which Jesus calls Himself the son of man. They 
are familiar to the readers of the Review. There also 
seems to be an agreement of opinion as to the meaning of 
the term: son of man, viz., that in Him all the great and 
wonderful possibilities with which God endowed man in 
creation are perfectly and gloriously realized, so that He is 
the consummation of everything great and good in knowl- 
edge, wisdom, love, and holiness, the consummation of 
moral and spiritual strength, beauty, and perfection, the 
possibility of which was the original endowment of man by 
his creator. In this sense we have in the person and life of 
Jesus the realization of the highest ideal of human perfec- 
tion. But He claims greater dignity and glory than this. 
He claims to be the Son of God. I scarcely need to refer 
the reader to the passages in which Jesus makes this stu- 
pendous claim. Certainly such passages as John 5, 18, 23, 
27; 8, 58; 10, 30; 14,9; 17, 5; II, 22, 23; Matth. 26, 63- 
64; 28, 18, in regard to which commentators noted for their 
learning, their exegetical ability and their impartiality agree 
that the statements of the gospel writers admit of no other 
explanation than that Jesus claims to be the son of God and 
equal with God, are familiar. Now, from all these state- 
ments and many others through the whole New Testament 
the Christian has learned to know who the person is in 
whom his faith centers. He is not a mere ideal man, the 
product of the human fancy aroused to noblest effort by 
the longings and aspirations of the soul for something 
higher and better than we find ourselves to be. Neither is 
he merely an historical person, in whom the ideal was real- 
ized in such a manner as to influence to higher realizations 
in the forward march of the human race toward the goal 
of perfection. Nor is the Christ of history the perfect man 
who lived and taught and died in order to influence man to 
overcome the carnal tendencies of his nature and to lead a 
life of rectitude, moral purity, and loving service of his 
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fellows, who exerts this influence to-day and will continue 
to exert it by the spirit of his teachings and the inspiring 
example of the perfect life he once lived in this world. No, 
the person in Whom the Christian trusts for salvation here 
and hereafter, for the individual and mankind, is the Christ 
of the New Testament, the son of man who is at the same 
time the only begotten of the father full of grace and truth; 
God incarnate; “Immanuel,” God with us. A dogma, 
therefore, that deserves the name “ Christian” must be the 
normative statement of the contents of personal faith in a 
personal saviour Who is Jmmanuel, the Christ of scripture, 
of the New Testament. 

But we are told we can not accept the statements of scrip- 
ture as inerrant ; they can not be the infallible authority for 
religious truth, because a number of these statements are 
self-contradictory, others are contradictory to the established 
results of modern scientific investigation ; and because of the 
evident limitations, intellectual, and religious of the authors. 
Certainly, the old plenary inspiration theory, according to 
which every word in the scriptures, including as some have 
claimed, the Hebrew vowel points and grammatical signs 
were dictated to the writers, who put into script the words 
which were miraculously given them by the Holy Spirit, has 
been so clearly and convincingly disproved, that it is 
scarcely credible how any one acquainted with biblical studies 
can still hold this mechanical view of inspiration. But to 
jump to the other conclusion, that the Bible is merely a 
human production, or that the divine element in it consists 
in the evolution of the religious consciousness of man in 
history, in other words that God does not reveal Himself to 
man as one who is transcendent to and at the same time im- 
manent in man and the world, but only as the immanent God, 
whose revelation of Himself to man is identical with the 
normal working of man’s normal faculties, is scarcely more 
logical than the opposite view of mechanical inspiration. If 
God does not and can not reveal Himself to man as the Al- 
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mighty and loving father, infinitely exalted above us and yet 
in condescending mercy making the human soul the temple 
of His Holy Spirit, if His revelation is only and can only be 
that of a God within us, manifesting Himself in the normal 
outworking of man’s natural endowments as a religious be- 
ing, then there must be either an impassable chasm for us 
between the God within us and the God without and above 
us, or there is no other God than the God within us, mani- 
festing Himself in the normal outworking of our religious 
nature. And since man is also a part of nature, the only 
revelation we can have of a God above us is what we dis- 
cover in the outworking of the natural forces in the material 
world. But a God above us Whom we can not know is not 
a God for us. He might as well not exist. The logical 
sequence of such a view is agnosticism. The other possible 
conclusion of the premises, that there is no other God than 
the God within us and in nature is rank pantheism. We 
ask can one who denies the knowableness of God on the one 
hand, or on the other the personality of God still be a Chris- 
tian? It matters not whether this denial is made outright 
or whether it follows as a necessary sequence of his views. 
Again, if revelation is the evolution in history of the reli- 
gious consciousness in man which is at the same time the 
self-revelation of the God within us, and not a communica- 
tion to the soul of the God infinitely exalted above us, Who 
in adorable goodness and love deigns to draw near to us in 
order to draw us to Himself in glorious fellowship and son- 
ship, what then distinguishes divine revelation from a mere 
product of human thought? It is no answer to say, the 
object of our thought, God and religion, is the distinguishing 
characteristic. For many a heathen philosopher dealt with 
the same object of thought, who would have resented the 
suggestion that the results of his investigation were anything 
else than the product of his own mind. If it is said the dis- 
tinguishing mark is the stirring effect of these subjects on 
our emotional nature, it can be pointed out that on some 
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natures these subjects have no such stirring effects at all, 
while others are as deeply affected by a well-written novel 
with a finely organized plot running through it, portraying 
the play of human passions of love and hatred and jealousy, 
or by the representation of a play by a well-trained troupe 
on the stage of a reputable theater; or by the great master- 
pieces of vocal and instrumental music. Others may want 
to find the distinction between the mere products of human 
thought and those which are at the same time revelations of 
the deity within man in the uplifting, purifying, and sancti- 
fying effects of the latter on the character, motives, and lives 
of men and women. But they have not such effects with 
many who were taught these truths from childhood and 
were under the influence of the Christian church for many 
years. And those in whom such genuine effects were 
wrought, in whose hearts and lives the love of God and man 
became the dominant motive, whose characters remained firm 
in temptation, whose words and actions smacked not of 
pride, arrogance, and self-aggrandizement, but were char- 
acterized by humble submission to the will of God and self- 
sacrificing service of their fellowmen, solemnly testify as 
the great and sacred experience of their lives, that these 
effects were wrought in their souls not by the evolution of 
their religious consciousness which was identical with the 
revelation of the God within them, but by that God Who 
thrones in majesty over every human soul, whether the soul 
will have it or not, and over the universe as well, but Who 
in infinite love and mercy draws near to the soul and unless 
repulsed enters into its very life, and gradually effects that 
complete change of motive, character, viewpoint, and life, 
which the apostle describes when he says: we love Him be- 
cause He first loved us; “if any man is in Christ he is a 
new creature,” and Jesus as the new birth, which originates 
not by an evolution from within but rather by revolution 
wrought within, andthen, from above. The testimony of 
these souls, and thank God they are many even in our day, 
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agrees completely with that of the writers of the Old and 
New Testament, that the divine revelation they received is 
not identical with the evolution of their religious conscious- 
ness, but a revelation of God infinitely exalted above them 
but entering by His Holy Spirit into their souls and giving 
them the blessed experience of his presence and peace-giving 
and sanctifying power ; an experience the elements and truths 
of which they conceived correctly by the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and gave to the world in permanent form in 
their writings. This view of inspiration is held by the 
majority of positive Evangelical Theologians to-day, is in 
perfect harmony with the biblical view of God and man, and 
negates very distinctly the mechanical theory of inspiration 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century; as well as the 
naturalistic theory, which worships at the shrine of natural 
science, makes the scientific consciousness of the age the 
arbiter of religious truth and in reality eliminates the divine 
element from scripture. 

This theory of inspiration gives full recognition to the 
human element in scripture. In statements of facts of secu- 
lar history the biblical writers needed no special inspiration. 
In this respect their requirement was the same as that of any 
historian, viz., to be careful observers, conscientious sifters 
of the evidence and honest witnesses. But when history 
was interwoven with revelation in such a manner, that it 
was given in the events and through the events recorded, the 
matter is entirely different. Without the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit they would not have been able correctly to 
grasp the meaning of the events nor to describe them from 
the right point of view. An apt example of this is given in 
the life of Jesus. He is the greatest miracle of the ages. 
His words are “ Spirit and life.” His life is a miracle of 
purity, holiness, and love. His deeds are wonderful mani- 
festations of supernatural power. His teachings transcend 
everything that man without knowledge of them has ever 
conceived. His death is the crowning victory of His life. 
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His resurrection “brought life and immortality to light.” 
His ascension is the fitting return of the incarnate son of 
God into that life of glory which He had before the world 
was. In order correctly to portrary such a person, his life, 
his teachings, his deeds which were not only miracles of 
power and compassion, but also signs illustrative and cor- 
roborative of the truths He uttered, required an altogether 
different vision than that of the eye, or that of the imagina- 
tion naturally aroused to the most intense activity and to 
finest and most idealistic combinations. To perform such 
a task, to describe the incarnate God, to communicate to the 
world the eternal and transcendent truth He revealed in His 
person and work in poor and inadequate human words, re- 
quired an illumination and vision not natural to man, 
wrought in the souls of those fishermen, former publicans 
and pharisees, supernaturally by the Holy Spirit. 

What is true of statements of historical facts in scripture 
which are not interwoven with divine revelation, viz., that 
these facts containing within themselves no spiritual truth, 
their statements are due merely to human origin, is also true 
of the mention of natural phenomena in scripture. They 
will be in harmony with the view of nature prevalent at the 
time in which the writers lived. This does not minimize 
in the least the moral and spiritual truths contained in the 
facts themselves, though their statement may seem dis- 
cordant with the results of modern scientific investigation. 
The great truth running through the story of the creation 
in Genesis is that the world of nature and man was origi- 
nated by the creative agency of God, beginning with matter 
and the lowest order of being and running through in a 
constantly ascending series to man, in whom the natural and 
spiritual are united. Whether the form in which this truth 
finds expression agrees with the science of to-day or not, is 
not essential; the essential factor is the great truth of the 
eternal God, the creator and origin of all things, their pre- 
server and provider, and of man created in the image of God, 
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allied to nature on the one hand and on the other immeasur- 
ably exalted above nature as a spiritual being. Whether this 
great truth squares with the opinion of some scientists or 
not, is not the question. As to religious, moral, and spir- 
itual truth science is no authority at all. Natural science 
deals with the facts of the material world; morals and reli- 
gion deal with facts of consciousness, the will and the emo- 
tions, with the experience of God’s presence and grace in 
the human soul. These are two very distinct and clearly 
differentiated spheres of investigation. To use the methods 
of the one for the other is like weighing the moral quality 
of an action by means of a pair of scales, or trying to ob- 
serve the facts of the material world by concentrating our 
attention upon our changing emotions. But how is it if the 
results of scientific investigation are in contradiction to the 
great central truth of scripture, of God as the Creator of 
the world, whose creative agency goes through the whole 
of what is called the evolutionary process; and as the ruler 
of nature who sustains and controls and overrules all its 
laws and forces for the accomplishment of His own holy 
and glorious purposes of goodness and love? In this con- 
nection various questions demand our attention. Are the 
results of the natural science of to-day final? Have all the 
facts needed to bolster up an induction as infallible been 
found? Have all the observations of the minutest and most 
intricate phenomena, upon which in many cases the proof of 
certain hypotheses hinges, been exact or rather without the 
possibility of mistake? Have all scientists that objectivity 
of mind which is a “sine qua non” for the discovery of 
truth, or have they their pet theories which they delight in 
establishing, and which influence consciously or uncon- 
sciously their observations and conclusions? Are the sci- 
entists agreed among themselves? Right here we find a 
great diversity of opinion among them even with reference 
to some fundamental propositions of their theories. One 
of these doctrines is Darwin’s theory of natural selection, 
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eliminating all traces of intelligence and design from the 
evolutionary process, a doctrine still held by “ scientists” 
to-day. But there are other scientists, and among them 
men who are regarded as authorities in science, who reject 
the theory of “natural selection,” and declare that the facts 
prove that in the process of evolution not only mechanical 
but also intelligent and teleological forces were active, direct- 
ing and controlling the process for a higher purpose in ac- 
cordance with a wise and unified plan of the universe. To 
this class of scientists belong such men as Bunge, Wolff, 
Wallace, Driesch, Hamann, Kassowitz, Dreyer, and Reinke. 

And shall the Christian surrender that truth which is 
fundamental to his character, his peace and comfort in life, 
and death, and whose certainty is the truest and deepest 
experience of his life, at the behest of scientific theories in 
regard to which the scientists themselves are not agreed? 
That would be, to say the least, more illogical than Esau’s 
sale of his birthright for a mess of pottage. We rejoice in 
the investigations and discoveries of natural science, and 
look up with respect and gratitude to the men, who have 
given the greater part of their lives to the most painstaking 
observations and experiments, in order to hear the faint 
whisper in which nature voices its greatest secrets. But 
natural science never gives the Christian a new idea of God, 
nor must the Christian model his idea of God according to 
the pattern furnished him by modern science. The Chris- 
tian’s idea of God, majestic, and sublime in His transcend- 
ance above the universe and no less so as to His immanence 
in the universe which He has created and constantly upholds 
by His presence and power, greater, and more glorious still 
in His infinite holiness and love, he finds in ever-increasing 
clearness and beauty in His revelation of Himself in the 
scriptures, in the God-man, Christ, Jesus, and in his own 
deepest and most wonderful experience. And the new world 
which the investigations of science have opened to him, is 
seen in the light of his knowledge of God in Christ all the 
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more clearly and completely as God’s World; and the new 
psychology while it beautifully indicates to him the intimate 
connection between the spiritual and the physical in himself, 
can not dissolve for him that spiritual self, of which he is 
conscious as the thinker who thinks, as the agent who acts, 
as the person who feels and experiences the love and peace 
and joy and comforting and sanctifying power of God his 
father in Christ, into an indefinite stream of consciousness 
which resolves personal identity into a contradiction and 
submerges the hope of our own and our loved ones conscious 
and personal existence after death into whirling storms of 
doubt and misgiving. 

The content of Christian faith, of which dogma is the 
normative statement, is found also in the experience the 
Christian has in and through the exercise of this faith. This 
experience has been referred to in the discussion of the 
nature of faith. To state it briefly: it is the experience of 
forgiveness of sin with the inner peace and joy forgiveness 
brings to the soul. It is the experience of an abiding change 
of heart, of which the chief characteristic is the dethrone- 
ment of self and the enthronement of Christ in the soul as 
the dominant motive of our inner and outer life. It is the 
realization of the presence and sustaining grace of God in 
Christ when the soul cries out for help and deliverance in 
the tasks and trials, the conflicts and sorrows of life; the 
realization of His presence stirring up holy emotions of love 
and joy in seasons of prayer and meditation, either in public 
worship or in the privacy of the prayer chamber at home. 
It is the experience of divine guidance and assurance in an- 
swer to prayer in regard to lines of duty and service between 
which we are called upon to choose. Those who know 
nothing of such personal experiences, want to explain them 
away as subjective emotionalism, caused by some abnormal 
physical or psychological conditions. But the fact that the 
general features of these experiences are common to all 
Christians who wholeheartedly trust in Jesus as their divine 
saviour, master, and lord; and the other fact that in the 
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strength of such experience the martyrs and confessors have 
been faithful unto a triumphant death; the missionaries have 
labored incessantly under the most trying and discouraging 
circumstances and with apparently little success, with a brave 
heart and a cheerful spirit; and the further fact that the 
Christian to-day conquers temptation, rejoices in tribula- 
tion, sings songs in the night of trouble, is loyal to his Lord, 
and renders self-sacrificing service to his fellowman, not- 
withstanding the scorn and slander of the world, and enters 
into the dark valley with the assurance that it is the gate of 
eternal life for him; these facts prove that Christian experi- 
ence can not be explained away as subjective emotionalism 
or as the effect of illusion or hallucination, but that it is a 
wonderful and most important reality, bringing about the 
greatest and farthest reaching effects in the lives of men 
and women. 

We have found the content of Christian faith in the 
nature of this faith as personal trust in and surrender to the 
personal Christ, of the scriptures, who is the son of man 
and at the same time the eternal son of God incarnate, the 
King of Glory, present with us and His church throughout 
all time, known to the soul by its own truest and deepest 
experience which no one can gainsay. Now if Christian 
dogma is the normative statement of the content of Chris- 
tian faith, we have here the essential elements which must 
find expression in such statement. A doctrinal statement 
without them or any one of them, or one using their termi- 
nology but with a different meaning, may be a dogma, but it 
is not the Christian dogma; and a religion which repudiates 
this dogma and yet calls itself Christianity is Christianity 
only in name but not in truth. We have defined dogma as 
the normative statement of the contents of Christian faith 
as this faith has found authoritative expression in the creeds 
of the Christian church. A statement of Christian doctrine 
which is to be normative for any part or denomination of 
the Christian church, must have received the sanction of 
that denomination as an organized whole, and when once 
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adopted by the denomination it is the norm of faith with 
which the teaching and preaching in that denomination must 
be in harmony. In this statement the faith of the church 
has received authoritative expression. In this respect it 
differs not from any other production of the human mind. 
A creed is not a fetish to be worshipped. But on the other 
hand it is neither to be considered a relic of the outworn 
ideas of the past, having no more value for us moderns than 
an interesting monument of the antiquated thought and ef- 
fort of a bygone age. The essential elements or character- 
istics of the Christian dogma, as stated in this article, are 
the same throughout all ages, as truth is one and the same 
from eternity to eternity. In so far as these elements are 
contained in any creed of the past, it is not merely a relic 
but an embodiment of living truth for our age and all ages. 
A better knowledge of revealed truth, and a deeper insight 
into the nature of faith and of Christian experience may 
require a change of statement as to some non-essential par- 
ticulars, but the essential truths must remain the same or 
we betray the truth in order to worship the gods of mod- 
ernism. 

This better knowledge of the scriptures must be the result 
of the conscientious study of the scriptures as they have 
been handed down to us through the ages and as the true 
text, in full agreement with the original, has been estab- 
lished and is being established with ever-increasing cer- 
tainty by the faithful and painstaking labors of textual 
criticism. A so-called better knowledge of the scriptures 
gained from a Bible reconstructed according to the principle 
of the evolution of the religious consciousness of the race, 
a Bible from which everything which smacks of the miracu- 
lous and mystical is eliminated, a Bible which certain self- 
constituted leaders of religious thought have fashioned ac- 
cording to the dictum of some authorities of natural science 
of to-day, is not knowledge of the Bible at all, but rather 
the knowledge of the subjective conceptions of what the 
Bible should be, on the part of those who claim to be the 
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representatives of modern thought. We do not obtain a 
deeper insight into the nature of Christian faith and Chris- 
tian experience from the new psychology, but from a clearer 
and more adequate conception of this faith and experience 
gained in the light of the word of God from the facts of 
Christian consciousness as we live the life of this faith. 
Through such more comprehensive and thorough knowledge 
and deeper insight into the truth, the church under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit has been led and may be led in the 
future to a change of statement of the form of the Christian 
dogma ; but the never failing test of the truth of such state- 
ment will be, whether it is in perfect harmony with the es- 
sential Christian truths, which remain the same—as Christ 
is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The question arises in this connection, what course should 
he pursue who can not conscientiously accept the Christian 
dogma as formulated in the creedal statement of the church 
to which he belongs. If he can not accept the essential 
truths of the Christian dogma, there is only one course left 
for him to take, and as a conscientious man he will take it. 
But if his difficulty lies with statements as to non-essentials 
in the dogma of his church, he not only has the right but 
also the obligation to devote his efforts, his energy, and his 
prayers to the great work of the kingdom in the church to 
which he has vowed allegiance, viz., to lead men to a life 
of communion and fellowship with God through faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, their saviour, master, and Lord; and to 
contribute his share in all humility and love to his fellow 
members toward bringing about a deeper insight and a more 
comprehensive grasp of the vital truths of Christianity, 
which in due course of time under the guidance of the 
great head of the church will find adequate expression in the 
creed of he church. But in every instance the authority for 
the individual which he must follow, finds expression in his 
conscience, enlightened by the word and spirit of God 
through prayer. 

PLymovuTH, WIS. 
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VI 


WHY SHOULD “CHRISTIAN MISSIONS” BE IN- 
CLUDED IN THE CURRICULUM OF OUR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ?? 


J. M. G. DARMS 


The valedictory of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Whom we love with our whole heart and Whom we would 
serve with our whole life, Whose call we hear and heed 
to-day, constitutes the introductory word of our inaugural 
address: All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen. St. Matthew 28:20. 

Had that dynamic word, which has marshalled the forces 
of Christian missionaries and workers in all the ages, and 
inspired and shaped every successful program of Christian 
missionary activity in the world, remained unspoken, we 
still would have the words of Jesus and his life, which was 
wholly missionary, to interpret to us the purpose of God 
concerning the human race, we still would feel within us the 
urge to whole-hearted missionary endeavor. But since that 
word has been spoken and that command and commission 
has been given, we would do violence to our best instinct and 
conception of Christian duty, if we did not take it seriously 
and give our best thought and effort to actualize it. Our 
friendship and loyalty to Jesus are proven in our obedience 
to His command for John 15: 14 he lays down the principle : 


1 The Inaugural Address of the Reverend John M. G. Darms, D.D., 
spoken on the occasion of his inauguration as President and Professor 
of Missions of the Mission House College and Theological Seminary, at 
Plymouth, Wisconsin, on the tenth day of June, 1923. 
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“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Missionary thought, missionary effort, missionary 
work are the test of true discipleship. Every disciple of 
Jesus must have a missionary mood; a disposition, an incli- 
nation, a liking, a desire, a passion to give to the abundant 
spiritual life, which the spirit of God has wrought within 
him, a truly missionary expression. The spiritual life will 
cease to flow, Christianity will cease to function, and the 
Christian Church will shrivel and die the day “ Missions” 
is dropped from the program and the Christian people cease 
to share the Gospel and the abundant life, created through 
it, with all the world. The day is not yet come, when we 
can say with any degree of truthfulness, that this is fully 
accomplished. The evangelization of the world has just 
begun ; the power of the Gospel is just beginning to be un- 
derstood and applied; Christian people are just beginning 
to awake and to appreciate the glorious opportunity that is 
theirs in making the Gospel effective in every reach and re- 
lationship of life and the world is just beginning to open 
its mind and heart to the holy Saviour of mankind, the 
Prophet of Galilee, the Highpriest of Calvary, and the King 
of Love and Truth. And this is the work of Missions, to 
propagate and consummate this. 

Why then should not our educational institutions, which 
are the very source of vocational and professional life, the 
very moulders of Christian citizenship and character, the 
very leaders in thought and activities, give to the study and 
understanding and knowledge of “ Missions’ whole-hearted 
attention and through their ever-widening influence perme- 
ate the philosophy and psychology of the world with intel- 
ligent thought and understanding of Missions, as the way 
through which a loving God is working out his purpose in 
this world, which is His world, which He has never trans- 
ferred and from which He has never withdrawn Himself. 
He loves this old world still for His is an everlasting love. 


Jer. 31:3. 
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Our question then is pertinent: 

If everything else that makes for scholarship and service, 
for the enlargement and betterment of life, for the applica- 
tion of the forces and faculties of men and for the enlighten- 
ment and uplift of the world, is given a place in the cur- 
riculum of our educational institutions, is there any valid 
reason why a prominent place should not be given to the 
study of Missions? 

There are abundant reasons why this should be done: 


I 
It gives to the curriculum itself an increment of life 


The curriculum, when properly constituted, always re- 
flects and begets life. There must be nothing static and 
dead about it; it is in constant flux, reflecting the growing 
mind and growing life of those who are to have guidance 
through it. These are great days for educators. They dif- 
fer more widely than do the theologians and politicians in 
many vital matters but the foremost and progressive edu- 
cators are agreed as to this, that the chief business of the 
educator at present is the making of a proper curriculum. 
Some of the old school, who still believe in the extrinsic 
method, where everything is prepared and poured into from 
without, a fixed schedule of study, of subjects, of time in 
which to learn it; everything selected by the experts or com- 
mittees, who are not in touch with the growing life of the 
pupil or with his needs in life, determining for the pupil 
what is best, because it has been thought the best for many 
decades and because change is always revolutionary and an 
impious disregard of the “ proven and tried,” with mind set 
merely to cover a certain proscribed course and anxious to 
reach a certain standard, some of these educators may ob- 
ject to the addition of another subject, saying: “Our stu- 
dents are already crowded to the limit, their schedule is full 
and they have all that they need, and the young minds should 
not be needlessly burdened.” But surely, everyone who has 
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any knowledge of “ Missions” knows that it is not an en- 
cumbrance, an accumulation of unrelated facts, a dead 
weight, but that it is the recording of a successive number 
of present-day experiences of men and women at home and 
in all parts of the world, a veritable flow of growing life; 
experiences, which parallel the experiences of both teachers 
and students, as they come in personal contact with Christ 
and with the Gospel; experiences, which will be of immeas- 
urable help to them in the growth of their own spiritual and 
intellectual life. Instead of dulling the mind of the student 
and making him less capable of mastering the sciences and 
philosophy and languages, they will find that Missions thrills 
the mind of the student, as he lifts his head from the desk 
and looks out upon the world opening before him and the 
Christ and the Word of God gripping the peoples’ hearts 
and transforming their lives, their social and industrial con- 
ditions, their home life, their community life, their national 
life. He can see a new world rising about him out of all 
the adjustments, which Christian thought and Christian 
truths inspire. He sees a new China, a new Japan, a new 
India, a new Africa with changed racial and moral condi- 
tions and he says to himself: “ Something like that ought 
to happen within me; I too should have an awakening, a re- 
construction, a re-creation through Christ. If it does that 
for these people, it can do the same for me.” And immedi- 
ately Missions becomes a matter of Life to him and fits 
beautifully into any curriculum from the intrinsic stand- 
point, for it enlivens the whole process of thinking, gives 
him new interest and leads him to new effort and enlarges 
his thought-world, polarizes his energies, and connects up 
his inner world, the microcosm with the outer world, the 
macrocosm, and gives to both the same vitalizing power, 
the spiritual power that is generated through personal con- 
tact with Jesus Christ. Thus, the curriculum is given a new 
increment of life and the student is given a new interest in 


life. 
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II 


Missions adds valuable Subject Matter to the course of 
study and to the thought-world of the student 


1. The Bible is the real text-book of Missions. One can 
not study Missions without studying the Bible, for Missions 
is the outflowing love and life of God through Jesus Christ 
and the living Word, there must be found in the Bible the 
Plan and Program of Missions. 

The Bible itself is a product of the Holy Spirit as the 
Holy Spirit laid hold upon the lives. of the inspired writers 
and gave to them an experience of God. These holy men 
wrote out of that experience of God. They were not 
thoughtless, lifeless automatons, who knew nothing and felt 
nothing and experienced nothing of what they wrote or said 
or did. One instinctively feels: Here are men, who knew 
God, who believed in Him with all their heart, who like 
Enoch walked with Him and like Moses talked with Him; 
who trusted Him, like Daniel ; who lived in Christ, like Paul ; 
who loved Him, like John. I never like to hear anyone re- 
fer to the Bible as a picture gallery. Nothing is more like 
a tomb than a picture gallery, dead men all, with the spirit 
of life gone out of every one of them. There is, indeed, 
something fascinating about tombs and there is a revival of 
interest in ancient Egyptian history and art through the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Tut-tank-amen at Luxor, but would 
anyone say that from it there comes the power of life as 
from one of our universities, manned by thinking men? 
Pictures—dead Photographs—is that all the Holy Scriptures 
present, all that we have of these saints of God and of our 
holy Christ? Ah, friends, as we study our Bible and see the 
spirit of God living in these personalities, every one of them 
steps out of that dead frame and stands before us a living 
personality and “though he be dead, yet speaketh.” Espe- 
cially is this true of the everlasting, everliving Christ. 

2. And what subject matter does Missions present? Look 
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where you will in the field of missions at home or abroad, here 
are live men, the missionaries talking with live people on 
live subjects and seeking to transform and enrich their life. 
Life, Life, Life—everywhere. And when you think of 
Livingstone in Africa, Carey in India, Taylor in China, 
Schneder in Japan, Hoy in Hunan—and follow them in 
their work, what kind of subject matter do they represent? 
Every one of these champions of God presents the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and would lead the 
world to the foot of His Cross. 

Does this not present to the students a subject matter 
most nearly ideal, because it enriches their humanity by 
challenging their sympathies and bringing them in living 
relation with men and minds, who are undergoing the same 
transformation and having the same experience of God 
which they have or would like to have? Does the subject 
of missions deaden thought or enliven it? Does it lead to 
the cemetery, where lie buried the immortals of the race or 
out into the highway of life, into an association with the 
keenest, brightest minds and the most active and productive 
workers of this day? Surely, the subject matter, which 
“Missions” presents, is truly invaluable to any thinking 
mind. 


III 


“ Missions ” fit into the curriculum because the study of 
Missions has a rich contribution to give to the cause of 


Education 


itself. 

What is education? Is it an accumulation of knowledge, 
of figures or facts, or an aggregate of various skills and 
accomplishments? Is not education rather a growing life 
leading to larger growth? Is not education “ activity lead- 
ing to more activity”? Does not education set one’s aims 
in life by making every effort an aim and through purpose- 
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ful activity lead up to accomplishments, a series of accom- 
plishments, which challenge every talent, every ability a man 
or a mind may have, testing out one’s powers as in a testing 


laboratory ? 
And is not the Work of Missions, which is nothing else 


but “ Christianity in action,” like a laboratory, where men 
and women, in every phase of the work, are applying and 
trying out in local experiments and adjustments the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, the teachings of Jesus? Is that not the 
task, the conflict, the criterion of Missions, whether Chris- 
tianity can meet the needs of the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Indians, the American communities, and enlarge and direct 
the life of the individuals everywhere? Are “ Missions” 
merely an accommodation, an appendix, an addition to what 
you find on the ground where you are working, whether it 
is in India among the Hindus or in Africa among the Mos- 
lems, or do they create a new life, a new society from the 
ground up? And if so, what is needed? Is there anything 
more we can give to the Chinese, the South Americans, the 
people of India, of Japan, of Africa, than the Holy Bible, 
the Bible message and spirit, and the Bible life? Do we 
really need to give them anything more than this? Do we 
not bring to them the fulness of the Gospel and the fulness 
of the Christ who lived his holy life an example to, and died 
a holy death, a sacrifice, for us all? Do not all of these 
people need the Christ of the Bible, the Divine Saviour, as 
their one and only and all-sufficient Saviour? And must we 
not show them the Way of Life, how they may find and 
follow this Christ as the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world, and conform their lives more and more 
unto His? Do we not need schools and hospitals and social 
workers and linguists to translate the Bible into the ver- 
nacular, literary geniuses to write devotional literature for 
evangelistic work? Do we not need skilled mechanics to 
teach them to construct houses—foresters like Don Griffith 
to teach them how to re-forest their denuded lands and thus 
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avoid famines and floods; agriculturists like Higginbottom 
who can teach the people of India how to raise ten times 
more wheat on a given plot than the native farmers; skilled 
engineers and economists and educators to help them work 
out this great Gospel program that reforms and forms every 
phase of their domestic, industrial, social, civic, intellectual, 
and spiritual life? 

And does not the Study of Missions in an educational 
institution, by way of the project method of teaching, har- 
ness up every branch of study, all the sciences and all the 
scholarship with the Missionary Work, and offer a place of 
service for every skill and every ability of the students? 
Is there anything in the educational process of our institu- 
tions that can not be used in Missionary work somewhere? 
Does not the study of Missions stimulate scholarship and 
study all along the line? Does it not prove that science can 
serve the spread of the Gospel in many ways? Does it not 
give to education a broader vista, a nobler aim, and lead to 
purposeful activity? Does it not prove that education is a 
give-and-take proposition and organize the whole world of 
skill and thought and talent around Jesus Christ? Does not 
“Missions” help the lives of the natives to grow out of 
superstition into enlightenment, out of hate into love, out 
of lethargy into activities, out of ignorance into knowledge, 
out of scepticism into faith, out of sin into grace, out of 
Mohammed and Confucius into Christ? And having the 
study of Missions in the curriculum does it not give an in- 
centive to education in every form and lead the student into 
growth of mind and spirit and soul? Surely, Missions has 
a contribution to give to education that is truly worthwhile. 


IV 


With the study of Missions in the curriculum, what does 
it do for the 


Teaching Force? 
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No teacher, who holds membership in a faculty of an in- 
stitution, in which Christian Missions have a place in the 
curriculum, could avoid laying greater emphasis upon the 
spiritual values of life and seeking in some way in all of his 
classes to correlate his work to that of the department of 
Missions and make his department create a spirit of inter- 
est in the Bible and in world problems and world affairs, as 
they constantly appear on the mission field and form a basis 
of discussion in the faculty and in the class room. It would 
give him a desire to know more about these conditions 
which the missionary meets and to know more intimately 
these varied peoples and religions and customs. It might 
even help his devotional life, the cultivation of the Spirit of 
Prayer, develop an interest in the missionary work of the 
world and give him a richer, fuller humanity and sympathy 
with all the peoples of the world as he learns to know of 
their handicaps and hindrances and limitations and struggles 
for freedom and enlightenment. There may be something 
in his department which might be usable in a missionary 
service and he would seek to make a contribution toward 
the same. This is certainly true of the departments of sci- 
ence, languages, philosophy, psychology, economics, biology 
and ethnology, anthropology, ethics and many others. He 
would certainly set a high moral aim for all his work in 
order to nourish the finest spirit and develop the strongest 
morality in the lives of his pupils. He would certainly 
never use his department to break down the faith of any 
student in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world and the 
loving Father of all mankind. Possibly out of his depart- 
ment there will go forth a great missionary worker of the 
world, who, somewhere, out in India or China or Japan 
would put to use and meet the needs of those people with 
something he has been able to contribute to his education 
and his life. Here is a sphere, and these are days, where 
all things serve the Kingdom. 
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Vv 


With the study of Missions in the curriculum there will 
come to the student a 


Great Incentive and Great Enrichment 


A great incentive to know more about the conditions of 
his own country, the people that live in it, the conditions 
under which they live, the foreigners who are coming to 
our shores and man our industries, our mines, our railroads, 
and thus make a new social problem. He would become 
interested in new communities where the home missionaries 
are establishing their work; in the slums where the social 
workers are active; in the agricultural districts with their 
countless social and religious problems; in the cities where 
the cosmopolitan people congregate and preserve their unit 
sectors of a strange nationalism; in the immigrant, the 
mendicant, the pauper; in the Negro, the Indian, the Jap- 
anese, and Chinese on the Coast; in our neighbor, Mexico, 
South America, Alaska, all belonging to the Home Mission 
Field. He would study the races of the world, their reli- 
gions, their philosophies, their psychology, their handicaps, 
their treasures. He would have a greater desire to study 
the languages of other people that he might some day be 
able to serve them. He would take a greater interest in 
geography and the geographical influences upon the races; 
in ethnology and the peculiarities of other people; in soci- 
ology and how he might contribute something to social bet- 
terment ; in economics and how he might help them to help 
themselves with the resources God has given them. He 
would try to relate his studies to some of these possible ac- 
tivities in the world. He would study the life of great 
missionaries and ask himself what made them so helpful 
and so serviceable to the world. Their heroism would in- 
spire his, their faith kindle his faith, their rich humanity 
mould his, and their love to Christ inspire a greater love to 
Christ in his life. Great Personalities are Great Teachers 
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and the missionaries are great personalities in every respect 
for what makes a personality great is the spirit that lives 
in him and motivates his actions. The missionaries have 
this spirit of unselfishness and the compassion of Christ to 
help lift the world. The study of Missions may help them 
find their “life service.” Jt would help them link their lives 
to a great cause, that of religion, lead them into the Chris- 
tian ministry, Social work, or Missionary service of some 
kind. Schools which have Missions on their curriculum 
would become tributaries to the ranks of Christian workers 
in the world and add materially to the working forces in 
the Kingdom. Students in such educational institutions, 
where the study of Missions forms a part of the curriculum, 
should lose their racial and denominational prejudices, be- 
come tolerant, open-minded, and cultivate a spirit of good 
will toward mankind. They would develop a statesmanlike 
attitude not only toward the work of missions but toward 
all matters of moment in the world. Their prayer-life and 
devotional life would become intensified and the students 
would become more earnest in their lives. They would read 
extensively and acquaint themselves with the onward march 
of Christianity in the world. Surely, they would learn to 
love Christ more dearly as they see the yearning of the 
world for what Christ and Christianity have to give, they 
would long to answer the Macedonian cry: “Come over 
and help us.” Thus, they would enlarge and enrich their 
lives and take their place beside those who have gone out 
into the world to “burn out” for and to glorify the Christ. 


VI 


And where the study of Missions forms a part of the 
curriculum 
The Educational Institutions 


would characterize themselves as Christian schools whose 
aim it is to develop the spiritual life of its students for 
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Christian citizenship and service. They should develop a 
fine school spirit on higher levels than those who seek only 
to train the intellect or to develop mechanical skills or those 
whose chief purpose is only to perpetuate their own denomi- 
nation or constituency. Through the human factor it would 
link them up with the educational institutions on the field 
and make them a model for the same, not only in scientific 
equipment and service, but in spiritual work and leadership. 
They would become training stations for Christian workers. 
They should make an atmosphere of thought in which every- 
thing related to the kingdom of God could live and thrive. 
The denominational spirit in such a school and institution 


~ should be of the highest and richest quality and the Bible 


and Christian literature should have a place of prominence. 
Missionaries should be welcome here and find pleasure in 
spending their furlough in such an institution, where they 
can not only continue their studies but through information 
and personal contact with the students win some of these as 
Christian workers. Through the studies of foreign people, 
their religions and customs they should invite into their fac- 
ulty scholars of highest repute and aim to develop such 
scholars for the missionary work of our own country and 
the world. Then too, they would become experimental sta- 
tions to discuss, try out, and work out new phases of mis- 
sionary work. Through their work missionary pastors 
can be developed who in turn worked and can inspire and 
establish missionary work in the churches and keep aglow 
the missionary spirit in the hearts of the people. Such a 
school will give to its students an interest in their denomina- 
tion, their community, their country, and in the world. 


VII 


Where the study of Missions forms a part of the cur- 
riculum 
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The Denomination 


itself which maintains these schools will grow stronger in 
spirituality and develop a greater working capacity for all 
phases of kingdom work. Certainly there is great stimulus 
in partnership, in shared interests and when a denomination 
has developed and is putting into actual working form a 
strong missionary program, that denomination is sharing 
with other branches of the Christian Church a responsibility 
and a privilege in making the Gospel effective and contribut- 
ing to the stream of workers, who through their message 
and their ministry are earnestly seeking to interpret God’s 
purposes for the respective countries and races to these peo- 
ple, and a privilege in being co-workers with Jesus Christ 
in bringing light and life to the backward people of the 
world. Such a denomination will seek more eagerly to 
learn the will of God and to do it in every other way than 
missionary duty and come into closer fellowship with Jesus 
Christ. 

It will concern itself more with spiritual matters and less 
with the things that make for popularity and ecclesiastical 
prominence. It will develop the principles of Christian 
Stewardship among its people and seek to have them use 
their lives and possessions for the growth of the Kingdom. 
It will naturally develop a strong and deep devotional spirit, 
an appreciation of Jesus Christ, and the abundant life that 
flows from Him into the heart and life of the believers. It 
will exalt the Cross of Christ and seek to make its own life 
sacrificial and serviceable. It will “keep to the Bible” and 
take from it its authorization and guidance for conduct and 
life. Faith will be its dynamic and the social and spiritual 
regeneration of the world will be its goal. And with the 
community of interest in the missionary work of the world, 
which it has established, it will send its own people back into 
their own world with the heart-searching question: ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?”’ And thus, God may use it to be 
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a mighty factor in the redemption and regeneration of the 


world. 
VIII 


And what a contribution such an educational institution 
will make to 
The Spread of Christianity 


in the world. 

To Christianity itself, for the study of the missionary 
purpose of Christ and the Gospel, Christianity itself will 
strike deeper roots in the hearts of those already Christian 
and inspire them to seek yet more earnestly the “ deep things 
of God.” If Christianity is to serve the non-Christian peo- 
ple of the world and help them to find and to appropriate the 
abundant life in Jesus Christ, it will have to become more 
conscious of the presence and leadership of Jesus Christ and 
find in Him and in His glorious Gospel all those elements 
that make for life and peace. It will have to practice Chris- 
tianity in the homeland and make it function in government, 
business, industry, and the home. It will need to develop 
a spirit of good will toward all the nations of the earth, give 
itself to the making and maintenance of peace. When it is 
smitten it must not smite again and when it conquers it must 
not enslave or humiliate the conquered. If Christianity is 
to save abroad it must work at home. Said a Hindu to me 
a few weeks ago, when I asked him as to his religion: “I 
am a Hindu, but my religion does not satisfy me. At pres- 
ent I have nothing to base my religion upon and nothing to 
draw from.” I said to him: “ Why don’t you give Chris- 
tianity a chance and if you earnestly do, you will find what 
your heart desires and craves for in Jesus Christ.” ‘ Well,” 
said he, “I have been here in your country for a short while 
and I have observed you and your people closely. You call 
yourself a Christian nation but I have not seen Christianity 
function much. It does not seem to work with you, how 
can I know that it will work with me?” And was this not 
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The Denomination 


itself which maintains these schools will grow stronger in 
spirituality and develop a greater working capacity for all 
phases of kingdom work. Certainly there is great stimulus 
in partnership, in shared interests and when a denomination 
has developed and is putting into actual working form a 
strong missionary program, that denomination is sharing 
with other branches of the Christian Church a responsibility 
and a privilege in making the Gospel effective and contribut- 
ing to the stream of workers, who through their message 
and their ministry are earnestly seeking to interpret God’s 
purposes for the respective countries and races to these peo- 
ple, and a privilege in being co-workers with Jesus Christ 
in bringing light and life to the backward people of the 
world. Such a denomination will seek more eagerly to 
learn the will of God and to do it in every other way than 
missionary duty and come into closer fellowship with Jesus 
Christ. 

It will concern itself more with spiritual matters and less 
with the things that make for popularity and ecclesiastical 
prominence. It will develop the principles of Christian 
Stewardship among its people and seek to have them use 
their lives and possessions for the growth of the Kingdom. 
It will naturally develop a strong and deep devotional spirit, 
an appreciation of Jesus Christ, and the abundant life that 
flows from Him into the heart and life of the believers. It 
will exalt the Cross of Christ and seek to make its own life 
sacrificial and serviceable. It will “keep to the Bible” and 
take from it its authorization and guidance for conduct and 
life. Faith will be its dynamic and the social and spiritual 
regeneration of the world will be its goal. And with the 
community of interest in the missionary work of the world, 
which it has established, it will send its own people back into 
their own world with the heart-searching question: “ What 
must I do to be saved?” And thus, God may use it to be 
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a mighty factor in the redemption and regeneration of the 


world. 
VIII 


And what a contribution such an educational institution 
will make to 


The Spread of Chnstianity 


in the world. 

To Christianity itself, for the study of the missionary 
purpose of Christ and the Gospel, Christianity itself will 
strike deeper roots in the hearts of those already Christian 
and inspire them to seek yet more earnestly the “ deep things 
of God.” If Christianity is to serve the non-Christian peo- 
ple of the world and help them to find and to appropriate the 
abundant life in Jesus Christ, it will have to become more 
conscious of the presence and leadership of Jesus Christ and 
find in Him and in His glorious Gospel all those elements 
that make for life and peace. It will have to practice Chris- 
tianity in the homeland and make it function in government, 
business, industry, and the home. It will need to develop 
a spirit of good will toward all the nations of the earth, give 
itself to the making and maintenance of peace. When it is 
smitten it must not smite again and when it conquers it must 
not enslave or humiliate the conquered. Jf Christiamty is 
to save abroad it must work at home. Said a Hindu to me 
a few weeks ago, when I asked him as to his religion: “I 
am a Hindu, but my religion does not satisfy me. At pres- 
ent I have nothing to base my religion upon and nothing to 
draw from.” I said to him: “ Why don’t you give Chris- 
tianity a chance and if you earnestly do, you will find what 
your heart desires and craves for in Jesus Christ.” “ Well,” 
said he, “I have been here in your country for a short while 
and I have observed you and your people closely. You call 
yourself a Christian nation but I have not seen Christianity 
function much. It does not seem to work with you, how 
can I know that it will work with me?” And was this not 
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a challenge to more whole-hearted endeavor on our part to 
put Christianity into our daily life and give to it its fullest 
expression right here at home? Is America Christian? Is 
the American brand of Christianity the last word, the most 
ideal and fullest expression of Christianity? None of us 
would venture to say that it is. Who knows but that we 
will need to learn much from those who have not as yet 
accepted Christ but who, when they do, will give to Chris- 
tianity a fuller, richer expression than we have ever given? 
There are wonderful heroes of the faith in India, in China, 
and Japan. The finest appreciation of Christ as the Saviour 
and Lord, which we have heard expressed in many a day, 
we recently heard from the lips of a Chinese Christian, who 
told us in a notable address how China loves Christ and is 
“accepting Him and His teachings for the basis of spiritual 
reconstruction of the mighty empire.” Must we learn from 
a Chinese convert that the world can not be saved by eco- 
nomics, by industry, by moral reform, by a social Gospel 
only, but by Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour? “God,” said 
he, “zll always find his way into our hearts through Jesus 
Christ.” May we not become castaways, whilst we are seek- 
ing to save others and win them to Christ. God has en- 
trusted Christianity to us. It is our duty to make Chris- 
tianity available to all the world and every educational 
institution must have and does have a part in this, in the 
measure in which it vitalizes its own life and sends out the 
light and life through Christian men and women, whom it 
has prepared for missionary work in the world and into the 
denomination which forms its constituency, giving counsel 
and guidance in all missionary matters. 
And that is what we all want to do, help 


IX 
Make the World Christian 


When the study of Missions forms a part of the curricu- 
lum, a world of people, a world of thought, the philosophy 
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and psychology of these several nations, world problems are 
brought into that institution and form a basis of research 
and discussion. How real acquaintance with peoples oft- 
times changes our attitude toward the same and gives us a 
sense of appreciation not only of the differences which di- 
vide us in thought, customs, and religion but of the finest 
effort which many of their leaders are making to find the 
right relationship to God, the truth and the enlightenment in 
Him, and to lead their people to the highest mental and spir- 
itual heights and to give the highest expression of morality 
compatible with their racial characteristics. We need to 
re-construct our estimate of the Hindus, when we learn that 
theirs is a religion of self-abnegation and self-effacement. 
Of course, they go toextremes. They virtually have no use 
for life at all, it’s “ something to be gotten through with” 
until a higher form of being evolves. Karma is full of reli- 
gious idealism for one whose mind is trained to think its 
thoughts and hold to its tenets. We need to appreciate what 
Confucius taught, although his was a negative morality with 
little of religion in it and he himself failed in exercising 
it fully. Yet is not China better for the influence of Con- 
fucius than if it still only had Animism in its worst form? 
And did not Brahmanism help India first by ridding it of 
all other gods and religions, which were held in divisive lines 
through many centuries and center the mind of India upon 
one particular form of worship? You say that it bred 
castes, thousands of them, and yet has Christianity been able 
to avoid the forming of castes even in a democracy like ours? 
We have the low caste: the poor, the laborer, the “common 
herd,” the uncultured and ignorant and backwoodsman and 
mountaineer, etc., and the high caste, the rich, the cultured, 
intellectuals, society, the big fellows, etc. And has not 
Christianity according to the reports of the best informed 
missionaries and students in India formed another caste— 
the “church” caste? That is how Indians view it anyway. 
And do not our schools and institutions show, by study of 
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comparative religions, how many of these religions empha- 
size treasurable truths, and form an approach to God? 
Must we, when we go to do missionary work among them, 
utterly destroy all that they have? Would it not be duty for 
us to trace as far as we can the leading of God even in their 
religions and then show them the right God in Christ and 
lead them to the right faith and right way of living in and 
to the Cross of Jesus Christ? Is it not remarkable that with 
their limitations they have succeeded so well in forming 
and framing religious and moral codes and developing a 
system of ethics that, when applied, will lift the people to 
higher levels? What if they had knowledge of the Bible, 
of Jesus Christ, and the abundant life in Him these thou- 
sands of years as we have had Him? Would they still be 
so backward in their faith, in their religious and moral life, 
would they have failed to apply the content of their Chris- 
tian faith to their social and industrial relations in the meas- 
ure in which we have done? 

Somehow we have a conviction that when these people 
once accept the Gospel and come into possession of the 
Christ as the Son of God they will appreciate his Saviour- 
hood more than we do and instead of passing by his Cross 
on Calvary with “ wagging heads” as do many of us with 
a sense of self-sufficiency and self-consciousness, without 
any feeling of need of Him, as the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world, they will come and bow 
down and worship at the foot of the Cross of Christ with a 
heart longing for the help only He is able to give and say 
in a very real sense: “ My Lord and my God.” 


X 
The study of Christian Missions will create 


A better understanding of the whole world 


From our Christian institutions which are studying Mis- 
sions, the onward march of Christianity in the world and 
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the impartation of the abundant life in Jesus Christ, there 
will go out a better understanding of the whole world, a 
deeper sympathy with other nations and put people in the 
honest effort they are making to solve their problems in an 
effective way, and we will become tolerant and generate a 
spirit of friendship towards them and thus be able to prove 
to them that in Christianity they can find the true religion 
and in Jesus Christ their all-sufficient Redeemer and Saviour. 
And any help given toward the making of such a spirit and 
a means of approach will be valuable for the missionary 
workers on the field who are living themselves lovingly into 
the lives of these people and say with the missionary in 
Constantinople after the Turkish outrages: “And still we 
must love the Mohammedans, they are worth loving, for 
Christ died for them and they belong to the great family of 
God.” 

Let us recapitulate then and say: “ When the study of 
Christian Missions is introduced into the curriculum and in- 
telligently presented and earnestly studied the cause of edu- 
cation, the work of the teacher, the life of the student, the 
character of the school, the spirit of the Church, the life of 
Christianity, and the advance of the world is materially 
helped and a contribution is given, which is truly re-creating 
the world and re-shaping the life and re-inspiring the soul 
of mankind. Through it all, Christ is made pre-eminent 
and humanity is truly brought to an appreciation of Jesus 
Christ and a knowledge of the One, true, eternal God. 
Teach Missions then, not for reasons of piety and self-per- 
petuation, but teach Missions for the purpose of learning 
and making known to others the real purpose of God with 
us all, the real appreciation of Jesus Christ, the son of God, 
as the Divine Saviour of the world and the redemption and 
uplift of humanity for the sake of the greater glory of God, 
the salvation from sin, greater happiness and a richer in- 
tellect, and an unfolding of all those noble qualities which 
Christ works in man and the impartation of all wisdom and 
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knowledge, which we find in Jesus Christ. Teach Missions 
for the sake of self-enlargement, for the sake of humanity’s 
salvation and enrichment, for the world’s redemption from 
sin and real spiritualization, and teach Missions for Jesus’ 
Sake and in His Name. 

The world needs Christ and Christianity to-day more than 
ever and it is more true to-day than ever before: “ Neither 
is there salvation in any other; for there 1s none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved,” 
Acts 4:12, “ who hath saved us, and called us with an holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to His 
own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began, but is now made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to light through 
THE GOSPEL.” 2 Tim. 1: 9-10. 

The work of Missions is not the work of man, but the 
work of God, who alone can save a world from sin and lift 
it to the highest mental and spiritual heights through 
JESUS CHRIST, yesterday, to-day, and forever the same 
Lord of Light and Love, and being the work of God, no man 
can hinder it but all men should prosper it and make it THE 
real WORLD’S WORK. 

As Dr. Fleming has so strikingly said: “ Do not go out 
into the work of Missions to do things, but to make lives 
grow.’ Thus will we help the backward people of the 
world to find themselves and their destiny in Christ and 
“ glorify our Father, which is in Heaven.” Matthew 5: 16. 
And that is the real heart of Christian Missions. 
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VII 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE FROM THE MINIS- 
TER’S POINT OF VIEW 


PAUL REID PONTIUS 


This subject is a big one, as big as the kingdom of God. 
When hearts are at peace with God and men and nations at 
peace with each other, the kingdom will have come. It was 
for this ideal that Jesus gave His life. The sacrifice on 
Calvary speaks to all Christian hearts of the effort on the 
part of the Founder of Christianity to live his own life at 
peace with God and with his fellowmen. At his birth 
Jesus was heralded as the Prince of Peace. He loved peace. 
To him a life of peace was a dynamic life, a passionate life. 
Peace to Him was not a pool around which a person could 
walk and measure its depth; it was like a rushing river, 
full of vigor, marked because of the absence of anything 
that is spiritually stagnant. 

As Christians we believe that Jesus was godlike. He is 
God’s way in the world. If God is like Jesus was, then all 
Christians should believe that the universe is founded on 
spiritual relations and that when people feel those relation- 
ships and live in harmony with them, they are giving them- 
selves to God. “Every friendship,” it has been said, 
“every domestic tie, every neighborly duty, every motion of 
honest life and every bond of pity and sympathy which con- 
nects an individual with humanity links him at the same 
time with God.” 

War is contrary to every one of these ideas. In substance 
Mr. Chas. F. Dole says that it is contrary to fairness, jus- 
tice, friendly respect and the supreme duty of speaking the 
truth in love. Its deeds of violence and cruelty cannot be 
reconciled with Christian love. One cannot think of Jesus 
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entering a life and death struggle without striving to know 
the other side of the question. To believe the utmost of an 
enemy while we clothe ourselves in pride; to lie and spy, to 
shoot our own comrades and punish conscientious objectors 
at the decree of hasty courts-martial; to bring peril to wo- 
men and children and carry vice diseases into every village; 
to starve great populations, as in the late war after the Ar- 
mistice the Allies ruthlessly starved the German people; to 
talk glibly about justice and sacrifice and unselfishness, and 
then to reveal ourselves as willing and even desirous to 
wreak vengeance; to make our victory more pitilessly deso- 
lating than war; to sow seeds of lasting bitterness, and at 
last to have brought the most dreadful defeat on the victor 
nations, all of this is hardly a thing of which Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Prince of Peace, would approve. Yet this 
has happened in God’s universe in the years of grace 1914— 
1918. 

Surely if Christian preachers ought to stand against any- 
thing it is war. Surely if Christian Preachers stand for 
anything it should be Peace. 

But our subject is Jnternational Peace from the Preach- 
er’s Point of View. Our discussion will consist of our 
answers to this question, How oUuGHT A CHRISTIAN 
PREACHER TO LOOK AT INTERNATIONAL PEACE? 

(I) He ought, first, to look at this question through his 
study of the Bible. 

It will be seen from this first answer that we suggest that 
our answer is a personal one. Too many of us do not study 
our Bibles enough. We know too little about that great 
book. In the older parts of the Bible war is approved of. 
God is thought of as being in favor of war and commands 
his people to wage war and to kill. But such a conception 
is not fostered by Jesus. The Old Testament is far behind 
the New in the way the subject of war is viewed. It is true 
that some of the prophets rose to the heights of Jesus when 
they spoke of all nations coming to the Mount of Yahweh 
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and to the House of the God of Jacob when Yahweh would 
teach them of His ways and men would walk in His paths. 
Nation would not lift up sword against nation and people 


would learn war no more. Swords would be turned to’ 


plowshares and spears into pruning hooks. It is rather sig- 
nificant that the passages of Scripture which were most 
quoted by the Germans during the last war were taken from 
the Old Testament and not from the New, and from that 
part of the Old Testament which was not written by the 
prophets. 

When the preacher thinks of the question of International 
Peace he ought to think of it as a part of the Good News 
of Christianity to the world, even though there were fore- 
gleams of the idea of International Peace before the Chris- 
tian era. Peace is a part of our Gospel. Our Gospel—or 
good news—delivers us from sin, and war is one of the 
worst of sins. In describing the acceptable year of the Lord 
which the Spirit of God impelled Jesus to preach the Master 
included the preaching of good tidings to the poor, release 
to the captives, recovering of sight to the blind and the set- 
ting at liberty them who are bruised. War is one of the 
evils which brings people to that condition which Jesus de- 
scribed when he preached his first sermon in his home town. 

This Good News of which Jesus spoke is fundamentally 
a spiritual thing. It is a matter of the individual heart. It 
is something which is qualitative in character. We preach- 
ers ought to be firmly convinced in our souls that the funda- 
mental cause of world peace—international peace—lies in 
the Good News of Jesus growing out of the hearts of people 
into every relationship; and likewise that the fundamental 
cause for all wars lies in the sins growing out of the in- 
dividual hearts of men. “ Those things,’ said Jesus, 
“which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the 
heart, and they defile the man. For out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies. These are the things which de- 
file a man.” And these are the things which cause wars! 
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A better list of sins. which bring on wars can hardly be 
found than this list taken from Math. 15 :18-20 

But it was Jesus also who said, “ The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” Strange that such good possibilities and 
such bad possibilities are within us, the one making for 
international or world peace, the Kingdom of God on earth, 
and the other working for international wars and the king- 
dom of hell on the earth. 

We Christian preachers, then, have the key in our own 
hands, fundamentally, for the question of International 
Peace. That is a great statement to make. But it is cer- 
tainly true in the last analysis. It is the business of Chris- 
tian preachers to draw forth from the lives of people the 
best that is within them and at the same time to keep down 
the evil, to develop self-control, to help God as much as is 
humanly possible to save people from the evil in the world. 
Woodrow Wilson practically acknowledged this when in 
the August number of the Atlantic Monthly he wrote: “ The 
sum of the whole matter is this, that our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it ts redeemed spiritually. It can 
be saved only by becoming permeated with the spirit of 
Christ and being made free and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
driven out and all the shadows lifted from the road ahead.” 

We Christian preachers have in our hands the task of 
trying to redeem the world spiritually. When the world is 
permeated with the spirit of Christ and when the practices 
growing out of that spirit are realized, WAR WILL CEASE. 

(II) Growing out of this first point comes the second 
one we would offer in reply to the question How shall the 
Christian preacher look at International Peace. It is that 
we cught to view it in the light of Christian Missions. 

So often in the congregations at home, we preachers lose 
the passion for the salvation for souls which is character- 
istic of foreign missionaries. Very often, indeed, if we 
want to get nearer to the religion of Jesus and farther away 
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from our sectarianism we can do it by looking through the 
eyes of the foreign missionary. The foreign missionary 
goes out to save men from sin and win them to Christian- 
ity; too often we preachers at home simply hold the fort. 

It is a fact of history that the foreign missionary is the 
pioneer of civilization. Before the business man, the trader 
or the professional man ever went to countries like Japan 
and China, the Christian missionary was there. He it was 
who came not with a sword in his hand, not with the idea 
of beating the natives in a business bargain, but who came 
with the idea of living the Christ spirit of his life into the 
lives of the natives. That is the thing which is lifting Japan 
and China to-day. And that is the thing which will make 
for peace between China and Japan and all countries. This 
is the foreign missionary’s Good News. 

It is imperative, then, that we preachers be ardent be- 
lievers in foreign missions. I cannot speak for all minis- 
ters of all churches, but I do know that in my own denomi- 
nation there are some pastors who are very short-sighted 
regarding the work of foreign missions. They are neutral 
on the question of their congregations paying the foreign 
mission apportionments allotted to their congregations— 
some indeed being hostile to the sight of money going out- 
side of their local churches. This is poor Christian spirit. 
If Christian preachers would do their part in promoting the 
idea of International Peace, they can do much by striving 
to be dynamic preachers and workers in behalf of foreign 


missions. 


(IIL) The third answer which we would give to the ques- 
tion How Ought a Christian preacher to look at International 


Peace takes into consideration the thousands of people liv- 
ing in so-called Christian countries who do not belong to 
Christian Churches but yet who look favorably upon Jesus 
of Nazareth and from Him get their ideas of social justice. 

Among this class of people are certain types of socialists, 
the thousands of people who belong to the many labor 
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unions, and writers of the type of George Bernard Shaw 
and H. G. Wells. These men do not claim to be church 
members, yet many of them think and speak in glowing 
terms of our Savior. In their minds the Christian Churches 
do not have much of the spirit of Jesus in them; hence they 
regard themselves as free lances. These men have found 
out that the ethics of business, the competition of the cut- 
throat kind, the desire of one nation to grab and get for it- 
self does not work for world betterment. So they turn 
from that to Jesus and ask that the Man of Nazareth, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, the man who worked and labored 
and perspired be given a chance with his ideas of love and 
brotherhood and cooperation. 

I well remember when as a student at Union Seminary 
in New York the attitude of John Spargo when we had him 
address us in one of our student meetings on the subject of 
socialism. When questions were shot at him as to what he 
thought the Church’s duty was to help in the situations he 
described, he frankly said that to him and to most socialists 
the Church was of little consequence in solving soctal prob- 
lems; that he looked for nothing from the Church and 
thought that the Church at present controlled by capitalists 
had nothing to contribute. But at the same time John 
Spargo thinks much of Jesus of Nazareth! 

Now all of these men from H. G. Wells, Shaw and 
Spargo on down to the humblest socialist or I. W. W. are 
children of God. We Christians conceive it our duty to 
win them for Christ; but they say that the churches need to 
be won for Christ. They are interested in international 
peace. Many of them are downright pacifists, as much so 
as the Quakers. They are working for international peace. 

Our third answer, we stated, deals with these people. 
What shall that answer be? The best answer to my mind 
is the one whose attitude would acknowledge that the Church 
in many cases does not always show the spirit of Christ. 
Our attitude ought to be one of conciliation that does not 
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build up a barrier between us and them, but one which will 
give us the apportunity to show them that in some respects 
they are wrong in their statements and that the efforts of 
these socialists and the efforts of the Christian preachers to- 
ward International Peace need not of necessity be mutually 
exclusive. I have one such fellow in my own congregation. 
This is the attitude I am taking with him. Whether I can 
win him is a question. It may take many years. If I were 
to take the attitude of some of the prominent members of 
my Church, I would have nothing to do with him, throw 
him overboard as worthless and insignificant. He is a 
radical, I know, but he has a soul that in God’s sight is as 
precious as is the soul of any other member of my Church. 

(IV) There is a fourth consideration which faces us 
preachers and one which is exceedingly important. We be- 
lieve that Christianity will bring international peace. What 
shall the Christian preacher do about the different plans 
which are proposed about an association of nations, a 
League of Nations, a World Court, etc. How ought a 
CHRISTIAN PREACHER VIEW INTERNATIONAL PEACE IN THE 
LIGHT OF THESE PLANS? 

An easy way to get out of answering this question is not 
to answer it. If the attitude is taken that this does not con- 
cern the Christian preacher, then of course nothing more 
can be said. But if a preacher believes in applying in his 
preaching the same code of ethics for nations as he does 
for individuals he will not be satisfied with ignoring this 
matter or else hiding his head in the sand in ostrich-like 
fashion and waiting until the issue has blown by. This is 
the easiest way. The way of the Cross was the hardest 
way. 

It is safe to say that most and I hope all of us here feel 
that Christian preachers ought to have something to say 
when a great national or international issue is at stake, 
especially when the issue divides itself into a matter of be- 
ing our brother’s keeper or not. Even though we preach- 
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ers are not international lawyers trained in the erection of 
legal structures for international peace, yet we are supposed 
to have an international mind. The kingdom of God is 
international, and no man has a right to claim to be a 
Christian preacher who refuses earnestly to use his inter- 
national mind for the propagation of ideas which are spirit- 
ual and universal. We Christians, as we said in the begin- 
ning, have a Gospel which is in absolute harmony with the 
spiritual laws of the universe; therefore there is nothing in 
the universe which is foreign fundamentally to the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Certainly we preachers ought to have some- 
thing to say and say it about the duties of one nation to an- 
other in the erection of the necessary legal structure for in- 
ternational peace. Preachers are not to make the structure 
no more than an architect is to take a saw and hammer and 
put up a building. Preachers, we believe, are the God-ap- 
pointed spiritual architects appointed by the GREAT ARCHI- 
TECT OF THE UNIVERSE to proclaim the spiritual principles 
which ought to be tn international relationships so that in- 
ternational life may be in harmony with the Universe. The 
lawyers and diplomats are the makers of the blueprints in 
international life. They are the draftsmen. It is up to the 
preachers to proclaim the spiritual principles which will 
last forever. 

The great principle which we preachers ought to proclaim 
and apply is that nations are their brother’s keeper, that he 
that saveth his life shall lose it and that he that loseth his 
life for the sake of international love—for that is Christ— 
shall save it. 

With that principle in mind, we cannot see how any 
preacher can soft-peddle his preaching when such a thing as 
Article X in the League of Nations is a matter of discussion 
nationally and internationally. How any preacher can re- 
frain from saying anything when such little and pigmy- 
minded men as Senator Lodge, who puts politics before 
principle, and such bitter-enders as LaFollette and Johnson 
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and Ambassador Harvey—how a Christian prophet can re- 
frain from saying something, we cannot understand. 
These men give us the impression that they would like the 
United States to be a little planet unto itself, having its own 
sun, moon and stars. How can a prophet of God keep 
silent when one of our U. S. Senators openly says that for 
him brotherhood stops at the Atlantic and Pacific shores, is 
hard to see; that is extreme individualism, selfishness and 
barbarism; while Christianity is brotherhood, the commu- 
nity, the Kingdom of God. And how like the attitude of 
the Priest and Levite who passed by on the other side is that 
of Ambassador Harvey who on viewing sick Europe by the 
wayside of humanity, bleeding and dying, said “ I’m damn 
glad we’re out of it.” No Good Samaritan would say that. 
And how any prophet of God can refrain from protesting 
at the action of 31 men who, while our late President was 
electioneering for his office, told the people of the United 
States that the quickest way to get the United States into 
the League, and thus fulfill her international responsibility, 
would be to vote for a certain candidate, and then after- 
ward, like Sec. Hughes who signed the statement, hold 
America back, how any preacher can sit as mum as the 
Sphinx, is hard to conceive, especially when the question of 
world codperation, the family of nations and being our 
brother’s keeper is at stake. 

The feeble efforts that have been put forth by the present 
administration in some way to fulfill the pledges which were 
made in preélection time, the trying of this thing and that 
in order to avoid the real issue, whether it be World Court, 
League of Nations or some kind of what Mr. Harding 
called in the beginning of his administration ‘“ An Associa- 
tion of Nations ’—all of this would be amusing if it were 
not so selfish and pathetic. 

We have been endeavoring to describe our present posi- 
tion as far as International Peace is concerned. It might 
be proper to state we would not preach with the exact lan- 
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guage which we are here using; but we would most emphat- 
ically hold on to the principle that every nation is her sister 
nation’s keeper. A preacher should keep posted as to po- 
litical and international situations and diplomatic relations, 
and keep holding ardently to the principle of unselfishness, 
service and world cooperation; to the idea of losing our 
national life that it might be saved. 

(V) There is still another suggestion which we would 
make. It is a suggestion which the writer has not practiced 
in the past; but it is one which has been growing on him as 
he watches the results of this last war. IT Is THAT ALL 
PREACHERS SHOULD BE ABSOLUTE PACIFICISTS WHEN THE 
NEXT WAR COMES, if there ever is one. 

There are many preachers who are becoming convinced 
that war under any circumstances is absolutely wrong and 
that war never really settled anything. Such preachers feel 
it more and more that the big job is to PREACH INTERNA- 
TIONALISM even in war time. The preacher’s task, then, 
should be to oppose all preparation for war and try to nour- 
ish all'efforts toward an amicable settlement of all national 
differences. The position of the Federal Council of Church 
of Christ in America is a sane one. They favored the 
League of Nations. When partisanship and little-minded- 
ness of diplomats and politicians killed that, the Federal 
Council advocated President Harding’s World Court. 
Anything which will help along world peace is something 
which is worthy of the preacher’s time and preaching. 

It is true that there will be some who advocate war be- 
cause they think Jesus justified it when he drove the money- 
changers out of the Temple. But that is not an argument 
for war. War kills people. Jesus never did. It appears 
more reasonable to say that from the narrative we can con- 
clude that Jesus used the cords on the cattle instead of on 
human beings. ‘“ But even,” as Dr. Peter Ainslee writes, 
“if He had used the cords on men it would be as absurd to 
draw the conclusion that therefore Jesus approved of war 
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as the Jewish tradition that catching a flea on the Sabbath 
day would be hunting and therefore a violation of the Sab- 
bath law.” 

The trouble with many Christians is that the statement 
of the book of Ecclesiastes (12:5) applies too often— 
“ They are afraid of that whichis high.’ Loyalty to Christ 
is high; loyalty to one nation is low. Americans are more 
fond of being Americans than they are of being Christians. 
No man can be loyal to Christ and shoot his fellowmen; 
and no nation can be loyal to Christ and shoot her sister 
nation. Loyalty to Christ means loyalty to the Kingdom. 
The first Christians left all to follow Christ. The first 
Christians felt a closer kindred to each other no matter of 
what nationality than they did toward non-Christians of 
their own land. Practically all of the Church Fathers for- 
bad Christians to take part in war. Christians belonged 
to the same household the world over in those apostolic 
days; and they would not wage war. 

Do you think it would have been possible to have waged 
this last war if nationalism was subject to internationalism 
as in the early days of the Christian era? If the French 
Christians had loved the German Christians more than they 
did French Pagans, and if the German Christians had loved 
the French Christians more than they loved Pagan Germans 
and Pagan German ideas, it is safe to state that there would 
have been no war. That spirit is the kind we ministers 
must foster. Christian preachers in practice and profession 
should oppose the whole system of war, and rely not on 
preparedness but upon the awakened conscience of mankind. 

I close with a quotation from a Quaker Appeal to Chris- 
tian Churches: ‘“ What greater message of cheer and recon- 
struction could be brought to mankind to-day than the as- 
surance that all who bear the name of Christ in every land 
have solemnly resolved to have no part in war or in prepara- 
tion for war, but henceforth to work unitedly for peace by 
peaceful means alone? Shall we not make this venture of 
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faith together in the love that beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, and that 
never fails? Shall the torch of spiritual heroism be borne 
by the Church of the living Christ, or shall leadership in 
the utter rejection of war pass from our hands to men of 
braver and truer spirit? Which Master shall we who call 
ourselves Christians be known by all the world to serve, the 
God of Battles or the Prince of Peace?” 


LEHIGHTON, Pa. 
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VIII 


“ THE CHURCH AND THE EVER-COMING 
KINGDOM OF GOD” 


THEODORE F. HERMAN 


Brief reference has been made in a former issue of this 
Review to the book recently published by the Rev. E. E. 
Kresge, Ph.D.’ In this article I desire to express my per- 
sonal appreciation of this volume and to commend it most 
heartily to our clergy and laity. It is of no great m6- 
ment to an author, one imagines, to learn that one reader 
among many agrees absolutely with his major convictions 
and conclusions. But it is a very happy circumstance for 
a reviewer to find a book that is the very transcript of his 
mind and heart. That was my experience with Dr. 
Kresge’s book. I speak of it, therefore, not as a recent 
convert to a new cause, but as a humble fellow-worker for 
the Ever-coming Kingdom of God, who shares sincerely the 
author’s glowing faith and also his interpretation of the 
facts of history, past and present. 

The sub-title of the book is, “ A discussion of the evolu- 
tion of a righteous social order with special reference to the 
mission of the church in the process.” Thus the author’s 
aim is historical and critical. And in the Introduction this 
aim is more fully set forth. Here, indeed, tersely stated 
and happily phrased, one finds a synopsis of all that follows. 
It is the author’s “ Credo,” setting forth the full scope of 
the work and revealing also the fine spirit of the worker. 
He writes as one who loves the church with all his strength, 
and has an exalted conception of her divine mission. And 
if in the body of this book the reader find fearless and 


1 The Church and the Ever-coming Kingdom of God, by Elijah Everett 
Kresge, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pages 316. Price 
$2.25. 
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frank utterances concerning organized Christianity, let him 
remember that, though seemingly harsh, they are never 
hostile. They are the faithful wounds of a friend. 

The main argument of the book runs as follows. The 
author is convinced that “ there will be certain reconstruc- 
tion in our social life, and that the reconstruction will pro- 
ceed in accordance with the principles of a social idealism 
which is reacting against the individualism of the old order.” 
That is his major premise. And one notes with delight its 
confident optimism. That is a lost chord in many similar 
writings. They see the darkness of our times as the gather- 
ing dusk of a day that is ending, but not as the dawn of a 
brighter and better day. They know the discontent and the 
destructive tendencies, the forces of reaction and revolution; 
but they regard them as symptoms of decay and death, and 
not as the growing pains of a slowly evolving and maturing 
social order. Dr. Kresge’s diagnosis is no less keen than 
theirs, and his criticism no less caustic, but he is certain that 
mankind is going forward through conflict to victory. 

Moreover, he is convinced that “the Christian church 
should be one of the vital factors in the work of reconstruc- 
tion.” In fact, the body of his book makes it very clear 
that the church is not merely one among many coequal and 
coordinate factors in this supreme task. Certainly she is 
not the only organization or institution engaged in this 
gigantic enterprise of constructing a temple of mankind fit 
to serve as the abode of rational and moral creatures. 
There are builders many. But the author of our book re- 
gards the church as the master-builder, without whom men 
will labor in vain. Here, indeed, is the tap-root of his 
social idealism. Its source is in God. It is grounded in 
his faith in the God of the Christian revelation who is seek- 
ing to realize His eternal kingdom-purpose through the 
agency of the Christian church. 

That, in broad lines, is the underlying philosophy of the 
book. It is a sane Christian optimism, viewing the fret 
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and fever of our times with the confident assurance that one 
increasing purpose runs through it all, and that the power 
of the living God is pledged to its consummation. There 
may be Christian ministers and laymen who are either too 
poor in substance or too rich in soul to purchase the book. 
But there is meat and strength in it for all. It will clarify 
their vision of the kingdom and it will fortify their faith in 
its coming and that, perhaps, is the supreme need of the 
Christian church today: a clear vision of the kingdom of 
God and a resolute venture for its realization. 

So, at least, the author reasons. Against the back- 
ground sketched above he proceeds to build up his argu- 
ment. He maintains that, in the past, the church has ob- 
scured, yea eclipsed, the vision of the kingdom that we find 
in the gospel of Jesus. Her plan and program of salvation 
have been individualistic. In her theology as well as in 
her morality she has ignored the social principles of her 
Founder. Hence, to assume moral and spiritual leadership 
in the new age, to accomplish her difficult task as the “ spe- 
cially ordained servant of the kingdom of God,” the church 
must, first of all, reconstruct her thought and life, her the- 
ology and her practice. A new vision of the kingdom, and 
then a corresponding venture of life—that constitutes the 
rousing challenge of Dr. Kresge’s book. The church must 
rethink her message and restudy her ministry from the 
focus of the kingdom as proclaimed by Christ, or she will 
fail in the mission that was entrusted to her. “ My pur- 
pose,” says Dr. Kresge, “is to show: first, that the social 
conception of the kingdom of God, 1.e., the idea of a world- 
order regenerated by justice and brotherly love, is funda- 
mental in the religion of the great prophets and of Jesus of 
Nazareth; second, how the church came to depart from this 
idea of the kingdom; third, that the weaknesses and fail- 
ures of the church are largely due to this departure; and, 
fourth, that the salvation of the church as well as the salva- 
tion of society will depend upon her return to the ideals and 
purposes from which she has departed.” 
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That purpose, then, is carried out in five substantial chap- 
ters. They are entitled, respectively, The Nature of the 
Kingdom of God; The Relation of the Church to the King- 
dom of God; The Church and the Extensive Growth of the 
Kingdom—or the Problems of Evangelization; The Church 
and the Intensive Growth of the Kingdom—or the Prob- 
lems of Christianization; Evidence that the Kingdom has 
been coming. One misses a topical index at the end of the 
book, which would have served a very useful purpose in a 
volume so rich and varied in content. But the need of it is 
obviated, in large measure, by the logical analysis of the sub- 
ject-matter of each chapter, with italicized headings mark- 
ing the progress of the discussion. And this discussion 
roams through vast fields, from primitive Christianity to 
contemporary sociology. It presupposes wide reading and 
careful thinking. Even so no one man could master all the 
spheres of investigation and study that are involved in this 
volume. No specialist could have written it, for specializa- 
tion means limitation. But it is even more true that very 
few general students could have produced a book presenting 
so much information, gathered from many fields, with such 
sound discrimination. That, indeed, is the peculiar virtue 
of Dr. Kresge’s contribution to the voluminous literature on 
the kingdom of God, entitling it to a niche of its own. No 
single volume dealing with his topic is more comprehensive 
in its scope; none clearer in its presentation or sounder in 
its conclusions. And that is high praise of an American 
scholar, who, moreover, produced his work in the midst of 
the multitudinous duties and distractions of a busy pastor- 
ate. There may be few specialists among us, capable of 
doing research work and making original and authentic ad- 
ditions to the world’s treasure-trove of truth. But there 
are not a few clergymen who keep abreast with the growth 
of knowledge and who present it to the multitude outside 
academic halls in books as weighty in substance and as win- 
some in style as the one under review. And that, quite 
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incidentally, is no mean tribute to the scholarship and in- 
dustry found in the ministry of today. In this matter of 
producing worth-while books, pertaining to their specialty 
and serving humanity, ministers may well court comparison 
with their confréres in the other learned professions. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that a book like this 
will fail to arouse dissenting criticism. It conducts the 
reader far from the land-locked harbors of tradition upon 
the stormy sea of historical research. It takes him from 
the cozy fireside of complacent belief into the open spaces 
where faith is tested and tried. And men whose faith in 
the Christian revelation is too frail and fragile to stand the 
test of fact should put this book on the index expurgatorius. 
For its avowed purpose is to lead the church out of the 
realms of dogmatic speculation back to her historical foun- 
dation, and forward to her original mission. And that 
necessarily involves the shattering of cherished traditions 
and hallowed beliefs. But no openminded man need fear 
the perusal of the book from cover to cover. He will find 
in the end that his faith in Christ and his church, so far 
from being destroyed, is fortified and vitalized as, perchance, 
never before. 

Indeed, what other way is there, than the way pointed 
out in this book, of arousing the church from her lethargy 
and of giving her the place she craves and the power she 
claims? We want more men for the Christian ministry. 
We want money for Christian enterprises. We want the 
unchurched masses to become members. We want our 
members to become more militant. We stand in this big, 
busy world calling aloud for men to accept our message and 
to share our divine mission. But all seem to agree that the 
response to our call is very meager. That is the common 
taunt of the outsiders and the universal complaint of those 
inside the church. Whose, then, is the fault and what is 
the remedy? This reviewer, at least, is convinced that no 
small part of the blame must rest upon the church herself. 
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And he is equally convinced that there is no remedy for the 
manifest lack of power and prestige of the church in the 
modern world, save that advocated by Dr. Kresge. The 
church as an end unto herself is doomed to ultimate extinc- 
tion. No amount of ecclesiastical machinery will avail to 
perpetuate an institution that fails to relate itself vitally to 
our age, throbbing with social aspirations. But the church 
as the means for the establishment of God’s kingdom on 
earth might easily command the loyal support of the multi- 
tudes. The church as the custodian of a plan of salvation 
that concerns individuals merely and pertains chiefly to a 
future world does not speak to the heart of mankind to-day. 
But the church as the organic channel through which the 
love and righteousness of God flow into this present world, 
for its redemption from sin and for the reconstruction of its 
life from center to circumference, would bring glad tid- 
ings to men. The church that seeks men and money, to 
save her life as a sacrosanct institution, will die. But the 
church that is willing to lose her life that the kingdom may 
come will live and flourish. 

We want the very flower of our youth to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry. But such men, first of all, must be convinced 


- that the church offers them a worth-while career. We do 


not want them to ask, “ does the ministry pay,” or “ does it 
lead to fame and ease”? But they are not called of God 
unless they do ask, “is it a man’s job”? Dr. Kresge’s 
book contains a ringing answer to that vital question. It 
pictures the minister, not as a manipulator of sacred rites 
nor as a custodian of deposits of divine truth and grace, 
but as a pioneer engaged in the most creative enterprise 
known to men. He is a man with a message and with a 
ministry. His message is Christ’s glad tidings of the king- 
dom of God. And his specific ministry is to inspire men 
with faith in the coming of that kingdom and to gird them 
with power for its realization. His ambition is not to 
gather men into the church, as a holy club, a close corpora- 
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tion of saved souls, patiently waiting for transportation to 
heaven, but to send them out into the world in order to 
transform it by the love and righteousness which is theirs 
as disciples of the Master. With that conception of the 
ministry in my mind I can approach men of talent and say 
to them, “ The Lord hath need of you.” And there is that 
in my challenge which will cast its spell upon the mind and 
heart of modern youths. They will not come into our 
seminaries to be made priests of a church, but they might 
even come to be trained as prophets of God’s kingdom. 
And with the same challenge I can go to men of means, and 
to the unchurched masses, saying, “‘ The Lord hath need of 
you.” A Forward Movement of the Church into the life 
of the world will easily authenticate itself to the noblest 
spiritual aspirations of our times. It will command money 
and men. And nothing else will. One fears that a book 
like this will not be read by many students of high-school 
age, or in our colleges, where, perhaps, it would do most 
good. Though not written for that immediate purpose, it 
is a magnificent manifesto of the place and power of the 
minister of Jesus Christ in the modern world. Recruiting 
men for the ministry and getting means for the church 
would become less of a game of chance, and more of a fine 
art, if they were based squarely upon this new basis. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to give 
a detailed analysis of the rich content of the book under 
review. My chief purpose is to express my personal ap- 
preciation of a volume, written by one of our own house- 
hold of faith, that must be placed in the foremost rank of 
similar writings. My earnest hope is that, through this ap- 
preciation, others may be led to acquire the book, and to 
assimilate its riches. I desire, however, to note some of the 
particular features of Dr. Kresge’s discussion. 

In his first chapter the author moves on ground made 
familiar by the labors of many men in the field of biblical 
scholarship. He raises the question: What then is the 
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kingdom of God in compliance with whose ideals and pur- 
poses all our church activities should be attempted? And, 
in his answer to that question, he accepts the ripest, if not 
the latest, conclusions of competent scholars. ‘“ The king- 
dom of God is a social order made up of citizens who are 
controlled in all their relationships by the principles and 
motives that controlled Jesus.” Thus, the quintessence of 
the kingdom is the spirit of Christ, his brotherly love and his 
sacrificial service aimed at the welfare and happiness of all 
mankind. Dr. Kresge’s presentation is simple, clear, and 
true. He shows his fine balance by merely mentioning the 
apocalyptic element in the Synoptic record; for, whatever 
it may mean, it does not vitally affect the nature of the king- 
dom proclaimed by Jesus. And he contends, most properly, 
that the real nature of this kingdom is not expressed “ in 
random allusions to the subject,” but in Jesus’ attitude to- 
ward men and life. That is to say, God revealed His king- 
dom not in a series of doctrinal statements, but in a life of 
unexampled love and holiness. No statement, however, of 
the nature of the kingdom, in terms of the spirit of Jesus, 
is adequate without some reference to sin. Certainly he 
knew the fact of sin, its reality and solemn menace. It 
colored every phase of his ministry and every part of his 
message. Doubtless that item of our theology needs radi- 
cal reconstruction, like all the rest, but a solid place must 
be found for it in our restatement of the nature of the king- 
dom of God as found in the gospel. Here, again, Dr. 
Kresge reveals his sound spiritual insight. The love of 
man that he proclaims as the dynamic of the kingdom is 
not sentimentalism. It is the child of God’s love and par- 
takes of the divine hatred of sin. It makes war against 
selfishness. And, therefore, it requires a sublime courage 
and it entails a readiness to suffer, and, if need be, die. 
In the closing pages of his first chapter, the author discusses 
this aspect of the kingdom, as a great venture of faith. 
And here, in the judgment of the reviewer, he is seen at his 
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best. Without faith “of the maturest type” in God and 
man, the hope of an ever-coming kingdom of God is a 
Utopian dream. And that faith faces a hostile world. It 
suffers criticism and condemnation from various quarters. 
Fundamentalists denounce it as lacking in piety, while poli- 
ticians and others maintain that it is devoid of patriotism. 
Even persecution, such as Jesus himself suffered, may be in 
store for the champions of this faith. And, therefore, we 
need men of intrepid courage and heroic sacrifice to preach 
the convictions of this faith and to practice its implications. 
They may suffer, but they cannot fail. They may even 
suffer death, like Christ, for the sake of God’s kingdom. 
And by losing their life, thus, they will find it. The king- 
dom will come with irresistible might when the church be- 
comes deeply imbued with that spirit. 

In the second chapter Dr. Kresge discusses the Relation 
of the Church to the Kingdom of God. - And he reaches the 
only conclusion possible on biblical and historical grounds. 
“The church is an instrument for the establishing of the 
kingdom of God on earth.” Hence, “it is her duty to ren- 
der every service and to encourage every effort that will ad- 
vance the progress of righteousness.” But in this wide pro- 
gram of service, two fundamental duties of the church are 
of paramount importance. She must assume leadership in 
religious education and in divine worship. These two great 
tasks are her own peculiarly and distinctively. “It is 
through these two fundamental disciplines that the church 
must help to lay the foundations for the superstructure of 
a righteous and lasting social order.” 

Here, again, the author reveals his clear vision and his 
sane judgment. That the most important duty and the 
most spiritual discipline of the church is that of religious 
education is still denied by many and ignored by most. 
“ Priest or prophet ’’—that was the great alternative in Ref- 
ormation times and we were led to see that the minister of 
Jesus Christ is, primarily, a prophet who shows men the 
Father. His place is not at the altar, but in the pulpit. 
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Not the manipulation of sacraments, but the proclamation 
of the gospel is his supreme function. “ Preacher or 
teacher ”—that is the great question to-day. And the 
proper answer to that crucial question does not require the 
elimination of preaching, but it does require the elevation of 
the teaching function of the Christian ministry. Indeed, 
we are beginning to see clearly that there is only one effec- 
tive way to preach and propagate the gospel of the kingdom. 
And that is through the processes of religious education. 
Such an educational ministry will be no less prophetic than 
that of our fathers, for its sole aim will be to redeem the 
world from its sin by reconciling it with the God whom 
Christ revealed. But it will be far more effective. Instead 
of proclaiming the gospel as a message to be believed, it 
will present it as a life to be shared. Instead of preaching 
the doctrines of our faith to adults for their conversion and 
reclamation, it will endeavor to train children and youths 
in the religion of our Lord that they may grow into an 
intelligent devotion and consecration to the kingdom of 
God. 

It did not fall within the scope of Dr. Kresge’s main pur- 
pose to include in this book a detailed discussion of religious 
education and of worship, as the means and method of 
establishing the kingdom. He mentions three things as 
being “ imperatively necessary if the church would meet the 
obligations that rest upon her as religious educator in the 
twentieth century.” She must teach the religion of the 
kingdom of God and not a religion of her own making; she 
must adapt her teaching to the intellectual world of to-day, 
and also to the social world. Now these things are, in- 
deed, necessary, but they are wholly doctrinal. They con- 
cern the message of the Christian minister. Religious edu- 
cation, however, means far more than a new message. It 
stands for a new ministry—new in its principles and prac- 
tices, in its methods and aims. All this, of course, is im- 
plied in Dr. Kresge’s context. But one could wish, for the 
sake of its inherent importance, that more space had been 
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given to the various implications of religious education. 
That, to the reviewer, is the one outstanding imperative of 
our time, transcending even the adaptations of our message 
so imperatively necessary. We must think out and work 
out the full significance of religious education, as a teach- 
ing, training, and transforming process. We must learn 
to use it as the organic and normal method of bringing men 
into personal, intelligent, devoted fellowship with that God 
whose ever-coming kingdom we labor and pray to consum- 
mate. 

In the next chapters, three and four, the extensive and in- 
tensive growth of the kingdom are discussed, in their rela- 
tion to the church. These problems of evangelization and 
Christianization cover almost two hundred pages. They 
receive not merely the fullest treatment and the most com- 
prehensive presentation but they also reveal the author at 
his very best. In my judgment, they form the glowing 
heart of the book, aflame with social passion and aglow with 
spiritual insight. 

In presenting the problems of evangelization, or the ex- 
tensive growth of the kingdom, the author discusses three 
questions: What progress has been made in the matter of 
evangelizing the world? What is the present situation? 
and How may we do better in the future? 

On the whole, the discussion is optimistic. It is not a 
cry of despair declaring that the church is insolvent and 
should go into voluntary bankruptcy. Much has been ac- 
complished in the past and much is being done to-day. The 
author sees many encouraging signs of energetic life and 
fruitful activity in the labors of the church. And for that 
we owe him thanks. The church welcomes critics, but we 
do not care for executioners. We are eager to mend our 
ways, but we are not ready to resign our place and function 
to some other organization or institution. We want judi- 
cious, discriminate criticism, not fulsome eulogy nor foolish 
condemnation. And Dr. Kresge is not blind to our pal- 
pable faults and failures. He points out the evidences of 
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weakness in our evangelistic task at home and abroad. 
There has been a constant decrease in the ratio between the 
male membership of the Christian church and the male 
population of our country ever since economic disturbances 
and social unrest have been on the increase. The attend- 
ance at the regular church services is on the wane. Similar 
facts confront us in the non-Christian world. Side by side 
with encouraging evidences of the success of Foreign Mis- 
sions, in all its varied ministries to the bodies and souls of 
men, one finds factors that retard the kingdom. Very 
properly the author claims that the church faces her most 
serious evangelistic problem in her relation to the organized 
industrial laborers. And the only solution of this problem 
lies in the return of the church, in both her theology and 
her practice, to the full program of the kingdom of God. 

In the concluding paragraph of this chapter the question 
is raised whether, under present conditions in Protestantism, 
the program of evangelism implied in the social conception 
of the kingdom of God is possible. The author’s reply is 
in the negative. And the reader must either refute his logic 
or he should assist in producing within the church the kind 
of a life that will be adequate to the evangelistic task. 

In his discussion of the problems of Christianization, or 
the intensive growth of the kingdom, the author pursues the 
same method of judicious criticism as in the previous chap- 
ter. The purpose of evangelization is to win formal ac- 
ceptance of the principles of the kingdom, while the purpose 
of Christianization is to make these principles function in 
our individual and social life. And in his fourth chapter 
Dr. Kresge discusses, in successive paragraphs, the Chris- 
tianization of the individual, the community, the nation, and 
industry. And here, too, in common with many other dis- 
criminate observers, he finds signs of success and grave 
symptoms of failure. But here the shadows are deeper and 
the failures more alarming, because in this chapter we deal 
with the most vital aspect of Christianity, viz., with its pur- 
pose and power to transform the life of mankind in every 
phase and sphere. 
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Readers will find in this chapter many items of challeng- 
ing interest. Nothing seems to be omitted that bears a vital 
relation to the central topic. Priestly religion, the environ- 
ment, the home, Christian marriage, communal life, recrea- 
tion, are some of the things analyzed in this chapter. The 
steps necessary for the Christianization of the nation are 
set forth thus: First, the church must fill her membership 
with a keen sense of their political duty and responsibility ; 
second, an enlightened people must be given an opportunity 
for self-expression; the universal franchise, and something 
on the principle of the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall. Perhaps the most trenchant paragraphs of the whole 
book are found in the section dealing with the Christianiza- 
tion of industry. And they are as true as they are trench- 
ant, both in the matter of the acquisition and of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The author does not propound a so- 
cial theory of his own, but he reaches the conclusion that 
our present system of industry, in its controlling principles, 
is not in accord with the principles of the kingdom of God. 
Either the ideal of the kingdom is a visionary dream, im- 
possible of realization, or our present social order is defec- 
tive and must be radically transformed. 

The substance of Dr. Kresge’s discussion in this chapter 
may be stated as follows. Hitherto the church has pro- 
claimed and propagated a priestly religion. Her main en- 
deavor has been to save individuals out of a doomed world 
into the ecclesiastical ark and to await, in patient faith, the 
final execution of the decree of God in the destruction of the 
world. That is the reason even Christendom is still pagan 
in so much of its life. The church has never attempted to 
transform the world. And the imperious call of our times 
to the Christian church is to face this neglected social mis- 
sion in the faith that, in her gospel, she has the only dy- 
namic for the regeneration of mankind and for the trans- 
formation of society. 

The concluding chapter, though brief, is one of the finest 
in the book. It is a noble essay on the wideness of God’s 
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mercy. Here the author succinctly marshals the evidence 
that the kingdom of God has been coming through all the 
past ages. Not merely through the church. There are 
other historical channels through which the divine purpose 
and power have found expression and realization. The 
evolution of religion, the growth of democracy, the develop- 
ment of education, the genesis and growth of the social 
spirit—all these are merely forms and phases of the one 
divine purpose that runs increasingly through the ages to- 
ward its consummation. 

Will that consummation ever be reached? The author 
does not question or doubt it. It is God’s kingdom and, 
therefore, its ultimate success is assured. But what about 
the church? Will she fit herself to become the mighty 
agency for the establishment of the kingdom, or will she 
refuse to perform her god-given mission? 

Dr. Kresge neither affirms nor denies that question. His 
noble book, one ventures to hope, will help many to form 
the right answer. And those who love the kingdom, and 
labor for its coming, can do no better thing than aid the 
circulation of this volume. That is the least we, who are 
of his own faith, can do to express our gratitude for his 
noble statement of the mission of the church to-day. We 
can give it the publicity it deserves. We can place it into 
the hands of groups of laymen, in our Sunday Schools and 
churches, for study and discussion. And then we shall be 
ready for the greater thing we must do—to translate our 
faith into fact. 

Since the publication of his book, Dr. Kresge has been 
honored by his appointment as Professor of Philosophy 
and Ethics in Franklin and Marshall College. His friends 
rejoice in the conviction that, under his inspiration and 
guidance, many young men will come to share the Christian 
philosophy of life and destiny so persuasively taught in his 
volume. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Preaching and Sermon Construction. Paul B. Bull, M.A., Priest of the 
Community of the Resurrection. Pp. xiii-315. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1922. 

This volume is rather unique among the many books on 
preaching which have appeared since 1921, among which 
are Preaching and Paganism by Albert Parker Fitch, Am- 
bassadors of God, by S. Parks Cadman, The Prophetic 
Ministry for To-day, by Chas. D. Williams, The Preacher 
and the People, by Francis J. McConnell, Preaching the 
Social Gospel, by Osora S. Davis, The Art of Preaching, 
by Chas. Reynolds Brown. Its outstanding characteristic 
is the fact that it is not only a study of the elements and aim 
of preaching of a typical preacher’s life, but a constructive 
study of the theory and practice of preaching. It is one of 
the few complete treatments of homiletics that has appeared 
in modern years. 

The author is priest in the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion, Mirfield, England. He was ordained a priest in the 
Episcopal ministry in 1889. He achieved considerable 
fame as a diocesan missioner in Chicester, Glouster and 
Bristol Diocese. He served as Chaplain to General French’s 
Cavalry Division with great distinction in the South African 
War. He is not unknown in Canada and the United States, 
having made preaching tours among us. He joined the 
Community of the Resurrection in 1894. At least a half 
dozen important volumes on religious subjects have come 
from his hand. The contents of the volume under con- 
sideration are an expansion of lectures which were delivered 
to the students at Litchfield Theological College and to the 


School for Clergy. 


A sentence in the preface indicates the viewpoint of the 
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author very clearly. “ After a long ministry devoted to the 
conversion of souls, I am allowed to express my conviction 
that the supernatural is the essence of the gospel and that a 
firm belief in the deity of Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Virgin-born son of God, is the only ‘ Word’ which by the 
power of the Holy Spirit can regenerate the human race and 
redeem us from the power of sin. This belief alone gives 
redemptive power to the cross of Christ.” 

“ There may be some intellectual satisfaction, but there 
is no redemptive power, in the modern substitutes for Chris- 
tianity which ‘Modernism’ offers us.” This viewpoint 
dominates the treatment of Chapter I, The Prophet and 
Priest, and three types of teaching, namely, the dogmatic, 
the ethical and the expository. Being a highchurchman 
his interpretation of the preacher’s aim in Chapter II seeks 
to combine the institutional and the sacramental with the 
modern social and personal emphases. He sets the gospel 
of the kingdom and the gospel of the King central in his 
conception of the purpose of preaching. The chapter on 
The Preacher’s Life is one of the most helpful in the vol- 
ume. 

The distinctive portion both in importance and unique- 
ness and length of treatment covers, first, the immediate 
- preparation for preaching in the construction of the out- 
line; second, dialectic, or the development of the sermon; 
third, rhetoric; and, fourth, the enrichment of the sermon. 
The treatment of these chapters marks the uniqueness of 
the author’s treatment of homiletics as compared with that 
of the average writer on the work of preaching. For in- 
stance, in the chapter on The Immediate Preparation for 
Preaching, he centers everything upon the idea of the con- 
struction of an outline. In a concrete way he gives specific 
instructions how to proceed. In doing so, he does not fol- 
low the usual method of presenting homiletic principles but 
develops his whole treatment on the basis of the actual 
process through which the mind should go in preparing a 
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sermon. It is possible that his process reflects his own ex- 
perience and may be true for a great many preachers but 
undoubtedly would be criticized by many others. Never- 
theless the manner of treatment is very suggestive and has 
regard to the principles of modern pedagogy and evidently 
aims to show the student the actual mental process required 
in constructing an outline. In the discussion of the de- 
velopment of the sermon he applies the same method. In- 
stead of merely describing certain things to be done in the 
developmental process, he proceeds to give rules for instruc- 
tion and illustrates how the thought is developed in the use 
of the various categories of thinking. The author’s view- 
point of the primary place of dogma and doctrine makes 
his treatment of the development of the sermon rather 
easy. The thing to be taught and preached seems to be 
primarily in mind. The method of amplifying, expound- 
ing and presenting gospel truth becomes almost too simple 
under his lucid treatment. 

The chapter on rhetoric is significant because its empha- 
sis is not at all upon the formal side of ordinary rhetoric 
but rather a treatment of the psychology of preaching. 
For instance, he first treats the psychology of persuasion, 
then the obstacles of persuasion, and finally, passion and 
emotion. It is under the next chapter head on the Enrich- 
ment of the Sermon that he shows the application of ordi- 
nary rhetoric in the use and abuse of words, the develop- 
ment of a true preaching style and the handling of illustra- 
tive material. This portion of the volume closes with a 
discussion of the delivery of the sermon. 

Another feature of the general treatment chapter by 
chapter, which is altogether a departure from the average 
books on homiletics, is the addition to each chapter of illus- 
trative matter bearing in an illuminating way upon the sub- 
ject matter of the chapter itself. This is done consistently 
in every chapter. The material is usually drawn from the 
best writers on homiletics and furnishes some of the richest 
contributions of the volume. 
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The final chapter is entitled Sectional Addresses. It 
covers a series of topics which the author believes are very 
important for the young preacher to understand covering 
some of the aspects of individual and social psychology. 

As a conservative highchurchman seeking to combine the 
dogmatic institutional and sacramental with the modern 
personal and social emphases of life our author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a treatise on homiletics that is cer- 
tainly different. It has all of the old emphasis of doctrinal 
content and practical application but it also has much of the 
new inductive project type of method of presentation. It 
may be truly said that the volume is centered far more on 
the constructive processes of preaching than upon preach- 
ing itself. It answers the question how to prepare an out- 
line, how actually to develop a sermon and how to deliver 
it far better than most treatises. It is a volume that will 
probably be received with great favor and commendation 
by some and with equally severe criticism and condemna- 
tion by others. We recommend it as a stimulating treat- 
ment of preaching, calculated to meet some of its modern 
difficulties. Its main value lies in its author’s insight into 
the chief malady of our age, namely, the divorce of science 
from mysticism, of the head from the heart, of fact from 
value. “‘ These activities of the human spirit which God 
joined together and man to-day has put asunder and set at 
war, the preacher must get men to reunite in a rich harmony 
of peace.” Otherwise we have what Dean Inge declares, 
“a science which gives us facts without values, and a re- 
ligion which gives values without facts.” 

E. S. BROMER 


The Science of Winning Men. “ With the scientific principles revealed 
in this book the Author converted a weak straggling congregation into 
the largest and most crowded church of his city.” Pp. 58. Handy 
Book Corporation, Reading, Pa., 1923. 

This book appears anonymously. The above-quoted de- 


scriptive statement of the subject appears on the title page. 
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The following chapter heads indicate the scope of the treat- 
ment: What I Failed to Learn in the Seminary, Do Not 
Entreat Men to Come to Church—Compel Them, The Ir- 
resistible Magnet for Men and Women, Every Successful 
Preacher’s Secret, The Neglected Knack of Making Men 
Listen, Our Common Failing as Speakers, Why My People 
Crowd to Church, “ The Decent Deal ”—One of My Char- 
acteristic Morning Sermons, Sermons That Harm and 
Sermons That Help, Evening Subjects That Drew Hun- 
dreds of New People. 

The objective of the volume evidently in the mind of the 
writer, as suggested by these heads of chapters, is how to 
fill the church with listeners. The treatment is purely 
formal. It is centered entirely upon the sermon and the 
method of preaching. There is no consideration whatever 
of the problem of worship or the content of preaching. 
According to the author’s claim, the thing that the Seminary 
failed to teach him was how to manage a congregation. 
One would suppose on reading this brief treatment of 
modern preaching that the only thing necessary was to dis- 
cover the people’s major interests, preach short sermons in 
a striking way and keep the people’s appetite whetted so that 
they would ever want more and more preaching and be will- 
ing to go to church. As a treatment of the problem of 
modern preaching, it offers no suggestions whatever except 
such as have regard to the formal popular aspects of preach- 
ing. Its title “‘ The Science of Winning Men ” is quite mis- 
leading. 

E. S. BROMER 


A Study of Genesis and Exodus by the Questionnaire Method. By Rol- 
lin H. Walker. Pages, 217. Methodist Book Concern, N. Y. and 


Cincinnati. 

This “ Handbook for Bible Classes and for Private 
Study ” is based upon years of instruction of college stu- 
dents. It is a constructive work, teaching the historical 
view of the Bible in such a way as to help young people to 
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grow into a knowledge of its contents so as to strengthen 
and not to disturb their faith in its teaching. The writer 
interprets his task as analogous to that of an engineer who 
has to repair or remake a railroad bridge without interfer- 
ing with traffic. ; 

The questionnaire, which is an appendix of eighty pages, 
is regarded by the author as of particular value, sending 
the student to the text, and leading him to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of its meaning. He aims to show the 
Bible in its true perspective and purpose, and to let it speak 
for itself. The importance of the study of the first two 
books of the Bible is evident in the rootage of Jesus’ mind 
in their contents and his large use of their incidents in his 
teaching, and may be seen also in the influence they have 
had in speaking the simple, universal language of religion. 

There is an introduction, which presents the viewpoint of 
the author, giving a concise account of the documentary 
sources which have been found imbedded in these books, 
and the attitude of the editor in compiling them, with a de- 
scription of their inspiration and experiential value. The 
view of the author of the book is consistent, except per- 
haps when he states that the narratives recorded are “ to be 
taken literally and spiritually.” This would seem to be a 
difficult approach, but his explanation shows us that he 
seeks to see the spiritual truth underlying the naive accounts 
of an unscientific age. 

The exposition of all the incidents of these books largely 
fulfils the purpose of the teacher in leading the student 
from a childish, literal interpretation which cannot always 
be reconciled with what we know of nature and life to an 
insight into the essential meaning and truth of the record. 
It is the kind of a book that is much needed in making these 
ancient records vital and meaningful to young people who 
are in danger of disregarding them as puerile and outgrown. 

R. J. PILGRAM 
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The Deeper Meaning of Stewardship. By John M. Versteeg. Pages, 
218. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. and Cincinnati. $1.25 net. 


Much has recently been written upon the subject of 
“ Stewardship,” but nothing so searching, sincere or schol- 
arly, as the book with the above title. The author is known 
for his excellent treatise upon “ The Modern Meaning of 
Church Membership.” This later book should be read and 
studied for its thorough exposition of a theme which is re- 
ceiving much attention. 

Several years ago, the churches advanced the thought of 
the obligation of stewardship in connection with their vari- 
ous Forward Movements. They sought, in a limited time, 
to emphasize stewardship principles so that large sums of 
money might be raised and new recruits enlisted for the 
work of the Church. The time was too short to present 
the subject fully, and only such phases came to be stressed 
as would accelerate giving. So the “tithe” came to be un- 
duly exalted, and the subject was taught “ for the expan- 
sion of our work rather than as the expression of our life.” 

Most of the pamphlets and books printed on this subject 
have smacked so much of legalism as to antagonize many 
sincere Christians. They have been sentimental rather than 
thoughtful; superficial rather than thoroughgoing. The 
author of this book makes a straightforward plea for stew- 
ardship as especially worthy of the thought of Christians. 
He insists that “the church must teach stewardship, not to 
protect itself, but to save the world.” To him, “ steward- 
ship now stands revealed as one of the sturdy truths first in 
the mind of Christ.” 

With this in view, we are confronted with an open- 
minded study of the subject in its various aspects, social and 
psychological, as well as spiritual. In eleven interesting 
chapters, written in fine diction, and with many apt allusions 
and quotations, the author presents his theme in such a 
manner as to hold our attention while he delves into the 
deeper content of this Christian principle. He presents the 
claims of stewardship; its foundations; its social implica- 
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tions; its relation to the tithe; its practice of property; its 
creative ownership; its antagonism to acquisitive owner- 
ship; its wide out-reach; the stewardship of the church; 
and teaching stewardship. 

Everyone who reads this book will realize that steward- 
ship is much more than a means of raising money or of 
multiplying ministers; he will see that it is the proper ex- 
pression of the Christian life, and a fundamental solution 


of many of our social problems to-day. 
R. J. PILGRAM 


Skylines. By Harold E. Luccock. Pages 190. The Abingdon Press, 

N. Y. and Cincinnati. $1.25 net. 

A short title, and not a long book, but one that is full of 
delightful essays on many unusual subjects. Those who 
have read the author’s book, “‘ Fares, Please,”’ will welcome 
this collection of fourteen fresh and unconventional studies 
of such themes as “Cook’s Tours,” “Rules for Giving a 
Party,” “ Seven Years’ Bad Luck,” “ The Funeral March 
of the Marionettes,” “Games for Grown-Ups,” “ Finishing 
Schools,” etc. 

There is a pleasant play of the imagination in the author’s 
discussions, his originality vying with his humor. In it all, 
there is much earnestness, and human sympathy. One 
would count it a relaxation to a minister’s heavy reading, 
suggestive and recreative in its effect. In a word, it is 
good. 

R. J. PILGRAM 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Edited by Caroline Miles Hill, 
Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pages xxxix + 836. 
Price, $5. 

The Bible Story. By the Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S. A connected 
narrative retold from Holy Scripture. Containing fifty full-page il- 
lustrations in color by J. H. Hartley. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pages xvi+ 472. Price. $5. 


The first of these recent Macmillan publications is doubt- 
less the largest collection of religious poetry to be found in 
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English. The editor of this voluminous anthology has 
searched all the known treasuries of the ages. Her collec- 
tion ranges from the Psalms of David and the Hymn of 
Cleanthes to the latest free verse. It includes poems that 
welled up in the hearts of the great Saints of Christendom, 
and the, often inarticulate, yearning for God of modern 
radicals. Every reader will, of course, lament the absence 
of some favorite poem. But he will find that, besides be- 
ing the largest, this is also the most significant collection of 
religious poetry. In its own way, it furnishes a splendid 
commentary on man’s deathless hunger for the living God. 
Copious and accurate indexes, of Titles, Authors, and First 
Lines, greatly assist the reader. Especially useful is the 
Table of Contents, in which the poems have been arranged 
in twelve divisions under twelve religious concepts (such as 
Inspiration, Prayer, Worship, Immortality), with many 
subdivisions and in a chronological order. Poets are the 
major prophets of mankind. Such a book as this is an in- 
exhaustible well of comfort and courage, of insight and in- 
spiration, to all religious persons. It would be a most use- 
ful and welcome Christmas present for a minister, and a 
worthwhile addition to any library. 

Similar things may be said about the other volume listed 
above. The Bible Story is a magnificent specimen of fine 
bookmaking. Its technical features, including fifty full- 
page illustrations in color, are perfect. And within the 
book one finds the Old Story, retold in simple dignified Eng- 
lish, in connected narratives from Genesis to Revelation. 
A mass of detail has been omitted, but no significant link 
is missing in the story of God’s progressive and cumulative 
revelation. 

The interval between the two testaments is covered in the 
chapter entitled “‘ From the Old to the New.” 

No finer gift-book than this can be found. It may help 
children to discover the Bible, and to appreciate its beauty 
and truth. But adults as well as children will find it a 
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fascinating volume. The book is most heartily recom- 
mended to parents, and to people in general, who are look- 
ing for Christmas presents of abiding value. 

THEO. F. HERMAN 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald B. Smith, with the codperation of a large number of specialists. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $3. 


This is a reprint of the original edition which was favor- 
ably reviewed in this journal at the time of its publication. 
The volume has met with universal favor, as a fine tool for 
busy men. The greatly reduced price of the reprint edi- 
tion will bring it easily within the reach of all students and 
workers in the wide field of ethics and religion. 

THEO. F. HERMAN 


The Prophetic Books of the Old Testament. By Frederick Carl Eiselen, 
Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. Two volumes. The Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, $2.50 each. 


These two volumes are from the pen of one of our lead- 
ing biblical scholars. The previous writings of Professor 
Eiselen have gained him a wide reputation for sound schol- 
arship and constructive criticism. Besides these high tech- 
nical merits, his books possess a literary charm rarely found 
in text-books. They may be read with pleasure and profit 
by men of no academic training, as well as by biblical spe- 
cialists. 

Professor Eiselen’s latest books serve to enhance his repu- 
tation as a scholarly, sincere, and sound interpreter of the 
Bible. The two volumes appear in the Biblical Introduc- 
tion Series, published by the Methodist Book Concern. The 
first volume contains the Prophetic Histories of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, and the Prophetic Sermons of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. In the second volume the author dis- 
cusses The Book of Ezekiel and The Book of the Twelve. 
Both volumes amply and most helpfully fulfil their mission 
as parts of an introductory series. Guided by so com- 
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petent, and withal careful, a scholar as Professor Eiselen, 
students will form a conception of these noble prophetic 
writings that will be equidistant from critical iconoclasm 
and from traditional bibliolatry. They will learn to under- 
stand the historical meaning of these ancient books and their 
abiding significance for all times. And the clearness and 
simplicity of the author’s style will make their journey 
through these great documents of religion as pleasant as it 
will be profitable. 
THEO. F. HERMAN 


The Revolt of Youth. By Stanley High. The Abingdon Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Pages 222. Price, $1.75. 


A most useful book for all who are interested in the 
signs of a new day for humanity. The author pictures the 
great constructive forces at work in the youth of the world. 
In the midst of failure and frustration, despite disillusion- 
ment and despair, he finds the promise of a new and better 
day in this youth movement that is sweeping through many 
lands. And he tells us, in a moving narrative, what youth 
is thinking and doing in Europe, in Latin America, in 
China, and in Japan. The book is devoid of rhetoric. It 
states facts, which require no further adornment. But the 
reader leaves the book with the silent prayer that this revolt 
of youth against the elder statesmen, against their material- 
ism and narrow nationalism, may spread to the far ends of 
the earth; nor cease until the new day has dawned. 

TuHEo. F. HERMAN 


Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia. By Kenneth J. Saunders, 
Professor of the History of Religion and Missions in the Pacific 
School of Religion. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pages 
75. Price, $1. 

The Religion of Lower Races. As illustrated by the African Bantu. By 
Edwin Smith, sometime missionary in Northern Rhodesia. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pages 82. Price, $1. 


These two slender volumes are the first fruits of “ The 
World’s Living Religions” series, prepared under the di- 
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rection of the Board of Missionary Preparation of North 
America. Ten volumes are in contemplation. They will 
introduce Western readers to the real religious life of each 
great region of the non-Christian world. Their aim is, not 
merely to give concise, reliable presentations of the world’s 
living religions, but also to discuss Christianity’s approach 
to them. 

The two volumes now ready most admirably fulfil the 
puipose and promise of the series. Both for the prepara- 
tion of prospective missionaries and for the information of 
Christian people generally, their value far exceeds their 
slender size. If their companion volumes maintain the high 
level of these two books, the whole series will become in- 


dispensable to every missionary library. 
THEO. F. HERMAN 


Rubble and Roseleaves, and Things of that Kind. By F. W. Boreham. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. Pages 242. Price, $1.75. 
The Pot of Gold. By George Clarke Peck. The Abingdon Press, New 


York. Pages 216. Price, $1.25. 
The Portrait of the Prodigal. Life Studies in the Experiences of the 


Prodigal Son. By Joseph Nelson Greene. The Abingdon Press, 


New York. Pages 215. Price, $1.50. 
The Haunted House. By Harold E. Luccock. The Abingdon Press, 


New York. Pages 248. Price, $1.50. 

These are four stimulating volumes of essays and ser- 
mons by well-known writers. None of them reaches the 
heights where the greatest of their kind dwell, yet all of 
them far surpass the average preacher in fertile imagination 
and in facile statement. Their books will prove suggestive 
to men eager to find new vistas and fresh paths in the pres- 


entation of old truths. 
THEO. F. HERMAN 








